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Cuaprer VII. 
THE TRINITY ALMSHOUSE. 


Stepney Green to the Trinity Almshouse is not a long 


way; you have, in fact, little more than to pass through a 
short street and to cross the road. But the road itself is note- 
worthy : for, of all the roads which lead into London or out of it, 
this of Whitechapel is the broadest and the noblest by nature. 
Man, it is true, has done little to embellish it. There are no 
avenues of green and spreading lime and plane trees, as, one day, 
there shall be: there are no stately buildings, towers, spires, mira- 
cles of architecture; but only houses and shops which, whether 
small or big, are all alike mean, unlovely, and depressing. Yet, 
in spite of all, a noble road. 

This road, which is the promenade, breathing-place, place of 
resort, place of gossip, place of amusement, and place of business 
for the greater part of East London, stretches all the way from 
Aldgate to Stratford, being called first the Whitechapel Road, and 
then the Mile End Road ; then the Bow Road, and then the Stratford 
Road. Under the first name the road has acquired a reputation 
of the class called, by moralists, unenviable. The history of police- 
courts records, under the general heading of Whitechapel Road, so 
many free fights, brave robberies, gallant murders, Cauntless 
kickings, cudgellings, pummellings, pocket-pickings, shop-liftings, 
watch-snatchings, and assaults on constables, with such a brave 
display of disorderly drunks, that the road has come to be regarded 
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with admiration as one of those Alsatian retreats, growing every day 
rarer, which are beyond and above the law. It is thought to be a 
place where manhood and personal bravery reign supreme. Yet 
the road is not worthy of this reputation: it has of late years 
become orderly; its present condition is dull and law-abiding, 
brilliant as the past has been, and whatever greatness may be in 
store for the future. Once out of Whitechapel, and within the 
respectable region of Mile End, the road has always been eminently 
respectable ; and as regards dangers quite safe, ever since they built 
the bridge over the river Lea, which used now and again to have 
freshets, and, at such times, tried to drown harmless people in its 
ford. Since that bridge was built in the time of Edward LI., it 
matters not for the freshets. There is not much in the Bow Road 
when the stranger gets there, in his journey along this great 
thoroughfare, for him to visit, except its almshouses, which are 
many; and the beautiful old church of Bow, standing in the 
middle of the road, crumbling slowly away in the East End fog, 
with its narrow strip of crowded churchyard. One hopes that 
before it has quite crumbled away some one will go and make a 
picture of it—an etching would be best. At Stratford the road 
divides, so that you may turn to the right and get to Barking, or 
to the left and get to Epping Forest. And all the way, for four 
miles, a broad and noble road, which must have been carved 
originally out of No Man’s Land, in so generous a spirit is it 
laid out. Angela is now planting it with trees; beneath the 
trees she will set seats for those who wish to rest. Here and 
there she will erect drinking-fountains. Whitechapel Road, since 
her improvements begun, has been transformed; even the bacon 
shops are beginning to look a little less rusty ; and the grocers are 
trying to live up to the green avenues. 

Angela’s imagination was fired by this road from the very first, 
when the Idle Apprentice took her into it as into a new and 
strange country. Here, for the first time, she realised the meaning 
of the universal curse, from which only herself and a few others are 
unnaturally exempted ; and this only under heavy penalties and the 
necessity of finding out their own work for themselves, or it will be 
the worse forthem. People think it better to choose their own work. 
That is a great mistake. You might just as well want to choose 
your own disease. In the West End, a good many folk do work 
—and work pretty hard, some of them—who need not, unless they 
please ; anda good many others work who must, whether they please 
or no ; but somehow the forced labour is pushed into the background. 
We do not perceive its presence: people drive about in carriages, 
as if there were nothing to do; people lounge ; people have leisure ; 
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people do not look pressed, or in a hurry, or task-mastered, or told 
to make bricks without straw. 

Here, in the East End, on the other hand, there are no strollers. 
All day long the place is full of passengers hasting to and fro, 
pushing each other aside, with set and anxious faces, each driven 
by the invisible scourge of necessity which makes slaves of 
all mankind. Do you know that famous picture of the Israelites 
in Egypt? Upon the great block of stone, which the poor 
wretches are painfully dragging, while the cruel lash goads the 
weak and terrifies the strong, there sits one in authority. He 
regards the herd of slaves with eyes terrible from their stony gaze. 
What is it to him whether the feeble suffer and perish, so that 
the Pharaoh’s will be done? The people of the East reminded 
Angela, who was an on-looker and had no work to do, of these 
builders of pyramids: they worked under a taskmaster as relent- 
less as that stony-hearted captain or foreman of works. If the 
Israelites desisted, they were flogged back to work with cats of 
many tails: if our workmen desist, they are flogged back by starva- 
tion. 

‘Let us hope,’ said Harry, to whom.Angela imparted a portion 
of the above reflection and comparison,—‘let us hope that the 
Pharaoh himself means well and is pitiful.’ He spoke without 
his usual flippancy, so that perhaps his remark had some meaning, 
for himself, 

All day long and all the year round there is a constant Fair 
going on in Whitechapel Road. It is held upon the broad pave- 
ment, which was benevolently intended, no doubt, for this purpose. 
Here are displayed all kinds of things; bits of second-hand furni- 
ture, such as the head of a wooden bed, whose griminess is perhaps 
exaggerated, in order that a purchaser may expect something 
extraordinarily cheap. Here are lids of pots and saucepans laid out, 
to show that in the warehouse, of which these things are specimens, 
will be found the principal parts of the utensils for sale; here are 
unexpected things, such as rows of skates, sold cheap in summer ; 
light clothing in winter; workmen’s tools of every kind, including, 
perhaps, the burglarious jemmy ; second-hand books—a miscellane- 
ous collection, establishing the fact that the readers of books in 
Whitechapel—a feeble and scanty folk—read nothing at all 
except sermons and meditations among the tombs; second-hand 
boots and shoes ; cutlery ; hats and caps; rat-traps and mouse-traps 
and birdcages; flowers and seeds; skittles; and frames for photo- 
graphs. Cheap-jacks have theircarts beside the pavement ; and with 
strident voice proclaim the goodness of their wares, which include 
in this district bloaters and dried haddocks, as well as crockery. 

B2 
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And one is amazed, seeing how the open-air Fair goes on, why the 
shops are kept open at all. 

And always the same. It saddens one, I know not why, to sit 
beside a river and see the water flowing down with never a pause. 
It saddens one still more to watch the current of human life in this 
great thoroughfare and feel that, as it is now, so it was a generation 
ago, and so it will be a generation hence. The bees in the hive 
die, and are replaced by others exactly like them, and the honey- 
making goes on merrily still. So, in a great street, the waggons 
always go up and down; the passengers never cease ; the shopboy 
is always behind the counter; the workgirl is always sewing ; the 
workman is always carrying his tools as he goes te his work ; there 
are always those who stay for half a pint, and always those who 
hurry on. In this endless drama, which repeats itself like a 
musical box, the jeune premier of to-day becomes to-morrow 
the lean and slippered pantaloon. The day after to-morrow he will 
have disappeared, gone to join the silent ones in the grim, unlovely 
cemetery belonging to the Tower Hamlets, which lies beyond 
Stepney, and is the reason why on Sundays the ‘ frequent funeral 
blackens all the road.’ 

‘One can moralise,’ said Harry one day, after they had been 
exchanging sentiments of enjoyable sadness, ‘ at this rate for ever. 
But it has all been done before.’ 

‘Everything, I suppose,’ replied Angela, ‘ has been done before. 
If it has not been done by me, it ismew—to me. It does not make 
it any better for a man who has to work all the days of his life, 
and gets no enjoyment out of it, and lives ignobly and dies 
obscurely, that the same thing happens to most people.’ 

‘We cannot help ourselves.’ This time it was the Cabinet- 
maker who spoke to the Dressmaker. ‘We belong to the crowd, 
and we must live with the crowd. You can’t make much glory 
out of a mercenary lathe nor out of a dressmaker’s shop, can you, 
Miss Kennedy ?’ 

It was by such reminders, one to the other, that conversations 
of the most delightful kind, full of speculations and comparisons, 
were generally brought up short. When Angela remembered that 
she was talking to an artisan, she froze. When Harry reflected 
that it was a dressmaker to whom he was communicating bits of his 
inner soul, he checked himself. When, which happened every day, 
they forgot their disguises for a while, they talked quite freely, 
and very prettily communicated all sorts of thoughts, fancies, and 
opinions to each other; insomuch that once or twice a disagreeable 
feeling would cross the girl’s mind that they were perhaps getting 
too near the line at which ‘ keeping company ’ begins ; but he was 
@ young workman of good taste, and he never presumed, 
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She was walking beside her guide, Mr. Bunker, and pondering 
over these things as she gazed down the broad road, and recollected 
the talk she had held in it; and now her heart was warm within 
her, because of the things she thought and had tried to say. 

‘Here we are, Miss,’ said Mr. Bunker, stopping. ‘ Here’s the 
Trinity Almshouse.’ 

She awoke from her dream. It is very odd to consider the 
strange thoughts which flash upon one in waking. Angela sud- 
denly discovered that Mr. Bunker possessed a remarkable resem- 
blance to a bear. His walk was something like one, with a swing 
of the shoulders, and his hands were big and his expression was 
hungry. Yes, he was exactly like a bear. 

She observed that she was standing at a wicket-gate, and that 
over the gate was the effigy of a ship in full sail done in stone. 
Mr. Bunker opened the door, and led the way to the court 
within, 

Then a great stillness fell upon the girl’s spirit. Outside, the 
waggons, carts, and omnibuses thundered and rolled. You could 
hear them plainly enough ; you could hear the tramp of a thousand 
feet. But the noise outside was only a contrast to the quiet within. 
A wall of brick with iron railings separated the tumult from the 
calm. It seemed as if, within that court, there was no noise at all, 
so sharp and sudden was the contrast. 

She stood in an oblong court, separated from the road by the 
wall above-named. On either hand was a row of small houses, 
containing, apparently, four rooms each. They were built of red 
brick, and were bright and clean. Every house had an iron tank 
in front for water; there was a pavement of flags along this row, 
and a grass lawn occupied the middle of the court. Upon the grass 
stood the statue of a benefactor, and at the end of the court was a 
chapel. It was a very little chapel, but was approached by a 
most enormous and disproportionate flight of stone steps, which 
might have been originally cut for a portal of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The steps were surmounted by a great doorway, which occupied 
the whole west front of the chapel. No one was moving about the 
place except an old lady, who was drawing water from her tank. 

‘ Pretty place, ain’t it ?’ asked Mr. Bunker. 

‘It seems peaceful and quiet,’ said the girl. 

‘ Place where you’d expect Pride, ain’t it ?’ he went on scorn- 
fully. ‘Oh! yes. Paupersand Pride go together, as is well known. 
Lowliness is for them who’ve got a bank and money in it. Oh, 
yes, of course. Gar! The Pride of an Inmate!’ 

He led the way, making a most impertinent echo with the 
heels of his boots. Angela observed, immediately, that there was 
another court beyond the first. In fact, it was larger; the houses 
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were of stone, and of greater size; and it was if anything more 
solemnly quiet. It was possessed of silence. 

Here there is another statue erected to the memory of the 
Founder, who, it is stated on the pedestal, died, being then 
‘Comander of a Shipp’ in the East Indies, in the year 1686. The 
gallant captain is represented in the costume of the period. He 
wears a coat with many buttons, large cuffs, and full skirts; the 
coat is buttoned a good way below the waist, showing the fair doublet 
within, also provided with many buttons. He wears shoes with 
buckles, has a soft silk wrapper round his neck, and a sash to carry 
his sword. On his head there is an enormous wig, well adapted to 
serve the purpose for which Solar Topees were afterwards invented. 
In his right hand he carries a sextant, many sizes bigger than 
those in modern use, and at his feet dolphins sport. A grass 
lawn covers this court, as well as the other, and no voice or sound 
ever comes from any of the houses, whose occupants might well be 
all dead. 

Mr. Bunker turned to the right, and presently rapped with his 
knuckles at adoor. Then, without waiting for a reply, he turned 
the handle, and with a nod invited his companion to follow him. 

It was a small but well-proportioned room with low ceiling, 
furnished sufficiently. There were clean white curtains with rose- 
coloured ribbons. The window was open, and in it stood a pot of 
mignonette now at its best. At the window sat, on one side, an 
old gentleman with silvery white hair and spectacles, who was 
reading, and on the other side a girl with work on her lap, sewing. 

* Now, Cap’n Sorensen,’ said Mr. Bunker, without the formality 
of greeting, ‘I’ve got you another chance. Take it or leave it, 
since you can afford to be particular. I can’t; I’m not rich 
enough. Ha!’ He snorted and looked about him with the con- 
tempt which a man who has a Banker naturally feels for one who 
hasn’t, and lives in an Almshouse. 

‘What is the chance ?’ asked the Inmate meekly, looking up. 
When he saw Angela in the doorway he rose and bowed, offering 
her a chair. Angela observed that he was a very tall old man, 
and that he had blue eyes and a rosy face—quite a young face it 
looked—and was gentle of speech and courteous in demeanour. 
‘Is the chance connected with this young lady, Mr. Bunker ?’ 

‘It is,’ said the great man. ‘ Miss Kennedy, this is the young 
woman I told you of. This young lady ’—he indicated Angela— 
‘is setting herself up, in a genteel way, in the dressmaking line. 
She’s taken one of my houses on the Green, and she wants 
hands to begin with. She comes here, Cap’n Sorensen, on my 
recommendation.’ 

‘We are obliged to you, Mr. Bunker.’ 
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The girl was standing, her work in her hands, looking at 
Angela, and a little terrified by the sight of so grand a person. 
The dressmakers of her experience were not young and beautiful ; 
mostly they were pinched with years, troubles, and anxieties. 
When Angela began to notice her, she saw that the young work- 
girl, who seemed about nineteen years of age, was tall, rather too 
thin, and pretty. She did not look strong, but her cheeks were 
flushed with a delicate bloom; her eyes, like her father’s, were 
blue ; her hair was light and feathery, though she brushed it as 
straight as it would go. She was dressed, like most girls of her 
class, in a frock of sober black. 

Angela took her by the hand. ‘I am sure,’ she said kindly, 
‘that we shall be friends.’ 

‘ Friends !’ cried Mr. Bunker, aghast. ‘ Why, she’s to be one 
of your girls! You can’t be friends with your own girls.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said the girl, blushing and abashed, ‘ you would like 
to see some of my work.’ She spread out her work on the table. 

‘Fine weather here, Cap’n,’ Mr. Bunker went on, striking an 
attitude of patronage, as if the sun was good indeed to shine on an 
Almshouse. ‘ Fine weather should make grateful hearts, especially 
in them as is provided for—having been improvident in their youth 
—with comfortable roofs to shelter them.’ 

‘Grateful hearts, indeed, Mr. Bunker,’ said the Captain 
quietly. 

‘Mr. Bunker’—Angela turned upon him with an air of com- 
mand, and pointed to the door—‘ you may go now. You have 
done all I wanted.’ 

Mr. Bunker turned very red. ‘He could go!’ Washe to be 
ordered about by every little dressmaker? ‘He could go!’ 

‘If the lady engages my daughter, Mr. Bunker,’ said Captain 
Sorensen, ‘I will try to find the five shillings next week.’ 

‘ Five shillings!’ cried Angela. ‘ Why, I have just given him 
five shillings for his recommendation.’ 

Mr. Bunker did not explain that his practice was to get five 
shillings from both sides, but he retreated with as much dignity 
as could be expected. 

He asked, outside, with shame, how it was that he allowed 
himself thus to be sat upon and ordered out of the house by a 
mere girl, Why had he not stood upon his dignity? To-be told 
he might go, and before an Inmate—a common Pauper ! 

There is one consolation always open, thank Heaven, for the 
meanest amongst us poor worms of earth. We are gifted with 
imaginations ; we can make the impossible an actual fact, and can 
with the eye of the mind make the unreal stand before us in the flesh. 
Therefore, when we are down-trodden, we may proceed, without the 
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trouble and danger of turning (which has been known to bring 
total extinctiou upon a worm), to take revenge upon our enemy in 
imagination. Mr. Bunker, who was at this moment uncertain 
whether he hated Miss Kennedy more than he hated his nephew, 
went home glowing with the thought that but a few short months 
would elapse before he should be able to set his foot upon the 
former and crush her. Because, at the rate she was going on, she 
would not last more than that time. Then would he send in his 
bills, sue her, sell her up, and drive her out of the place stripped 
of the last farthing. ‘He might go!’ He, Bunker, was told 
that he might go! And in the presence of an Inmate! Then 
he thought of his nephew, and while he smote the pavement with 
the iron end of his umbrella, a cold dew appeared upon his nose, 
the place where inward agitation is frequently betrayed in this 
way, and he shivered, looking about him suddenly as if he was 
frightened. Yet, what harm was Harry Goslett likely to do him ? 

‘What is your name, my dear?’ asked Angela softly, and 
without any inspection of the work on the table. She was won- 
dering how this pretty, fragile flower should be found in White- 
chapel, Oh, ignorance of Newnham! For she might have reflected 
that the rarest and most beautiful plants are found in the most 
savage places—there is beautiful botanising, one is told, in the 
Ural Mountains; and that the sun shines everywhere, even, as 
Mr. Bunker remarked, in an Almshouse ; and that she herself had 
gathered in the ugliest ditches round Cambridge the sweetest 
flowering mosses, the tenderest campion, the loveliest little herb- 
robert. 

‘ My name is Ellen,’ replied the girl. 

‘TI call her Nelly,’ her father answered, ‘and she is a good girl. 
Will you sit down, Miss Kennedy ?’ 

Angela sat down and proceeded to business. She said, ad- 
dressing the old man, but looking at the child, that she was setting 
up a dressmaker’s shop ; that she had hopes of support, even from 
the West End, where she had friends; that she was prepared to 
pay the proper wages, with certain other advantages, of which more 
would be said later on; and that, if Captain Sorensen approved, 
she would engage his daughter from that day. 

‘I have only been out as an improver as yet,’ said Nelly. 
‘But if you will really try me as a dressmaker—oh, father, it is 
sixteen shillings a week !’ 

Angela’s heart smote her. A poor sixteen shillings a week! 
And this girl was delighted at the chance of getting so much. 

‘What do you say, Captain Sorensen? Do you want references, 
as Mr. Bunkerdid? Iam the granddaughter of a man who was 
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born here and made—a little—money here, which he left to me. 
Will you let her come to me ?’ 

‘ You are the first person,’ said Captain Sorensen, ‘ who ever, 
in this place, where work is not so plentiful as hands, offered work 
as if taking it was a favour to you.’ 

‘I want good girls—and nice girls,’ said Angela. ‘I want a 
house where we shall all be friends.’ 

The old sailor shook his head. 

‘There is no such house here,’ he said sadly. ‘It is “take it 
or leave it ”—if you won’t take it, others will. Make the poor girls 
your friends, Miss Kennedy? You look and talk like a lady born 
and bred, and I fear you will be put upon. Make friends of your 
servants? Why, Mr. Bunker will tell you that Whitechapel does 
not carry on business that way. But it is good of you to try, 
and I am sure you will not scold and drive like the rest.’ 

‘ You offended Mr. Bunker, I learn, by refusing a place which 
he offered,’ said Angela. 

‘Yes; God knows if I did right. We are desperately poor, 
else we should not be here. That you may see for yourself. Yet, 
my blood boiled when I heard the character of the man whom my 
Nelly was to serve. I could not let her go. She is all I have, 
Miss Kennedy ’—the old man drew the girl towards him and held 
her, his arm round her waist. ‘If you will take her and treat 
her kindly, you will have—it isn’t worth anything, perhaps—the 
gratitude of one old man in this world—soon in the next.’ 

‘Trust your daughter with me, Captain Sorensen,’ Angela 
replied, with tears in her eyes, 

‘Everybody round here is poor,’ he went on. ‘That makes 
people hard-hearted ; there are too many people in trade, and that 
makes them mean ; they are all trying to undersell each other, 
and that makes them full of tricks and cheating. They treat the 
workgirls worst because they cannot stand up for themeelves. 
The long hours, and the bad food, and the poisonous air—think 
a little of your girls, Miss Kennedy. But you will—you will.’ 

‘I will, Captain Sorensen.’ 

‘It seems worse to us old sailors,’ he went on. ‘* We have had 
a hardish life, but it has been in open air. Old sailors haven’t 
had to cheat and lie for a living. And we haven’t been brought 
up to think of girls turning night into day, and working sixteen 
hours on end at twopence an hour. It is hard to think of my 
poor girl ? he stopped and clenched his fist. ‘ Better to 
starve than to drive such a mill!’ He was thinking of the 
place which he had refused. 

‘Let us try each other, Nelly,’ she said, kissing her on the 
forehead, 
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The Captain took his hat to escort her as far as the gate. 

‘A quiet place,’ he said, looking round the little court, ‘and a 
happy place for the last. days of improvident old men like me, 
Yet some of us grumble. Forgive my plain speech about the 
work.’ 

‘There is nothing to forgive, indeed, Captain Sorensen. Will 
you let me call upon you sometimes?’ 

She gave him her hand. He bowed over it with the courtesy 
of a captain on his own quarter-deck. When she turned away she 
saw that a tear was standing in his eyes. 

‘Father!’ cried Nelly, rushing into his arms, ‘did you ever 
see anybody like her? Oh! oh! do you think I really shall do for 
her ?’ 

‘You will do your best, my dear. It is a long time, I think, 
since I have seen and spoken with any one like that. In the old 
days I’ve had passengers to Calcutta like her; but none more s0, 
Nelly—no, never one more so.’ 

‘You couldn’t, father.’ His daughter wanted no explanation 
of this mysterious qualification. ‘You couldn’t. She is a lady, 
father ;’ she looked up and laughed. 

‘ It’s a funny thing for a real lady to open a dressmaker’s shop 
on Stepney Green, isn’t it ?’ 

Remark, if you please, that this girl had never once before, in 
all her life, conversed with a lady; using the word in the pre- 
judiced and narrow sense peculiar to the West End. Yet, she dis- 
covered instantly the truth. Whence this instinct? It isa 
world full of strange and wonderful things; the more questions 
we ask, the more we may; and the more things we consider, the 
more incomprehensible does the sum of things appear. Inquiring 
reader, I do not know how Nelly divined that her visitor was a 
lady. 


Cuarter VIII. 
WHAT HE GOT BY IT, 


A DRESSMAKER’s shop, without a dressmaker to manage it, would 
be, Angela considered, in some perplexity, like a ship without a 
steersman. She therefore awaited with some impatience the pro- 
mised visit of Rebekah Hermitage, whom she was to ‘ get cheap,’ 
according to Bunker, on account of her Sabbatarian views. 

She came in the evening, while Angela was walking on the 
Green with the sprightly Cabinet-maker. It was sunset, and 
Angela had been remarking to her companion, with a sort of irra- 
tional surprise, that the phenomena coincident with the close of 
day are just as brilliantly coloured and lavishly displayed for the 
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squalid East as for the luxurious West. Perhaps, indeed, there 
are not many places in London where sunset does produce such 
good effects as at Stepney Green. The narrow strip, so called, in 
shape resembles too nearly a closed umbrella or a thickish walking- 
stick ; but there are trees in it, and beds of flowers, and seats for 
those who wish to sit, and walks for those who wish to walk, And 
the better houses of the Green—Bormalack’s was on the west, o1 
dingy side—are on the east, and face the setting sun. They are 
of a good age, at least a hundred and fifty years old; they are 
built of a warm red brick, and some have doors ornamented with 
the old-fashioned shell, and all have an appearance of solid re- 
spectability, which makes the rest of Stepney proud of them. Here, 
in former days, dwelt the aristocracy of the parish; and on this 
side was the house taken by Angela for her dressmaking institution, 
the house in which her grandfather was born. The reason why 
the sunsets are more splendid and the sunrises brighter at Stepney 
than at the opposite end of London, is, that the sun sets behind 
the great bank of cloud which for ever lies over London town. 
This lends his departure to the happy dwellers of the East strange 
and wonderful effects. Now, when he rises, it is naturally in the 
East, where there is no cloud of smoke to hide the brightness of 
his face. 

The Green this evening was crowded: it is not so fashionable 
a promenade as Whitechapel Road, but, on the other hand, it 
possesses the charm of comparative quiet. There is no noise ot 
vehicles, but only the shouting of children, the loud laughter of 
some gaillard ’prentice, the coy giggle of the young lady to whom 
he has imparted his latest merry jape, the loud whispers of ladies 
who are exchanging confidences about their complaints and the 
complaints of their friends, and the musical laugh of girls. The 
old people had all crept home ; the mothers were at home putting 
their children to bed; the fathers were mostly engaged with the 
evening pipe, which demands a chair within four walls and a glass 
of something; the Green was given up to youth; and youth was 
principally given up to love-making. 

‘In Arcadia,’ said Harry, ‘every nymph is wooed, and every 
swain ? 

He was interrupted by the arrival of his uncle, who pushed his 
way through the crowd with his usual important bustle, followed 
by a ‘ young person.’ 

*I looked for you at Mrs. Bormalack’s,’ he said to Angela 
reproachfully, ‘and here you are—with this young man, as usual. 
As if my time was no object to you!’ 

‘Why not with this young man, Mr. Bunker?’ asked Angela. 
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He did not explain his reasons for objecting to her companion, 
but proceeded to introduce his companion. 

‘Here she is, Miss Kennedy,’ he said. ‘This is Rebekah 
Hermitage; I’ve brought her with me to prevent mistakes. You 
may take her on my recommendation. Nobody, in the neighbour- 
hood of Stepney, wants a better recommendation than mine. One 
of Bunker’s, they say, and they ask no more.’ 

‘What a beautiful, what an enviable reputation!’ murmured 
his nephew. ‘Oh, that I were one of Bunker’s!’ 

Mr. Bunker glared at him, but answered not ; never, within his 
present experience, had he found himself at a loss to give indigna~ 
tion words. On occasion, he had been known to swear ‘into 
shudders’ the immortal gods who heard him. To swear at this 
nephew, however, this careless sniggering youth, who looked and 
talked like a ‘swell,’ would, he felt, be more than useless. The boy 
would only snigger more. He would have liked knocking him 
down, but there were obvious reasons why this was not to be 
seriously contemplated. 

He turned to the girl who had come with him. 

‘ Rebekah,’ he said with condescension, ‘ you may speak up; I 
told your father I would stand by you, and I will.’ 

‘Do not, at least,’ said Angela, in her stateliest manner, ‘ begin 
by making Miss Hermitage suppose she will want your support.’ 

She saw before her a girl about two- or three-and-twenty years 
of age. She was short of stature and sturdy. Her complexion 
was dark, with black hair and dark eyes, and these were bright. 
A firm mouth and square chin gave her a pugnacious appearance, 
In fact, she had been fighting all her life, more desperately even 
than the other girls about her, hecause she was heavily handi- 
capped by the awkwardness of her religion. 

‘Mr. Bunker,’ said this young person, who certainly did not 
look as if she wanted any backing up, ‘tells me you want a fore- 
woman.’ 

‘You want a forewoman,’ echoed the agent, as if interpreting 
for her. 

‘Yes, I do,’ Angela replied. ‘I know, to begin with, all about 
your religious opinions.’ 

‘She knows,’ said the agent, standing between the two parties, 
as if retained for the interests of both,—‘ she knows, already, your 
religious opinions.’ 

‘Very well, Miss,’ Rebekah looked disappointed at losing a 
chance of expounding them. ‘Then, I can only say, I can never 
give way in the matter of truth.’ 

‘In truth,’ said the agent, ‘she’s as obstinate as a pig,’ 
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*I do not expect it,’ replied Angela, feeling that the half-a- 
crown-an-hour man was really a stupendous nuisance. 

‘She does not expect it,’ echoed Mr. Bunker, turning to 
Rebekah. ‘What did I tell you?—now you see the effect of my 
recommendations.’ 

‘Take it off the wages,’ said Rebekah, with an obvious effort, 
which showed how vital was the importance of the pay. ‘Take it 
off the wages, if you like ; and, of course, I can’t expect to labour 
for five days and be paid for six; but on the Saturday, which 
is the Sabbath day, I do no work therein, neither J, nor my man- 
servant, nor my maidservant, nor my ox, nor my ass.’ 

‘Neither her manservant, nor her maidservant, nor her ox, nor 
her ass,’ repeated the agent solemnly. 

‘There is the Sunday, however,’ said Angela. 

‘What have you got to say about Sunday, now?’ asked Mr. 
Bunker, with a change of front. 

‘ Of all the days that’s in the week,’ interpolated the sprightly 
one, ‘I dearly love but one day—and that’s the day—---’ 

Rebekah, impatient of this frivolity, stopped it at once. 

‘I do as little as I can,’ she said, ‘on Sunday, because of 
the weaker brethren. The Sunday we keep as a holiday.’ 

‘ Well ? Angela began rather to envy this young woman, 
who was a clear gainer of a whole day by her religion; ‘ well, 
Miss Hermitage, will youcome to me ontrial? Thank you, we can 
settle about deductions afterwards, if you please. And if you will 
come to-morrow—That is right. Now, if you please to take a turn 
with me, we will talk things over together; good-night, Mr. 
Bunker !’ 

She took the girl’s arm and led her away, being anxious to get 
Bunker out of sight. The aspect of this agent annoyed and © 
irritated her almost beyond endurance; so she left him with his 
nephew. 

‘One of Bunker’s!’ Harry repeated softly. 

* You here!’ growled the uncle; ‘ dangling after a girl when 
you ought to be at work! How long, I should like to know, are 
we hard-working Stepney folk to be troubled with an idle, 
good-for-nothing vagabond? Eh, sir? How long? And don’t 
suppose that I mean to do anything for you when your money is 
all gone. Do you hear, sir? do you hear?’ 

‘I hear, my uncle!’ As usual, the young man laughed ; he sat 
upon the arm of a garden seat, with his hand in his pockets, and 
laughed an insolent, exasperating laugh. Now, Mr. Bunker in all 
his life had never seen the least necessity or occasion for laughing 
at anything at all, far less at himself. Nor, hitherto, had any one 
dared to laugh at him. 
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‘Sniggerin’ peacock!’ added Mr. Bunker fiercely, rattling a 
bunch of keys in his pocket. 

Harry laughed again, with more abandon. This uncle of his, 
who regarded him with so much dislike, seemed a very humor- 
ous person. 

‘Connection by marriage,’ he said,—‘ there is one question I 
have very much wished to put to you. When you traded me away, 
now three-and-twenty years ago, or thereabouts—you remember 
the circumstances, I dare say, better than I can be expected to do 
—what did you get for me?’ 

Then Bunker’s colour changed, his cheeks became quite white. 
Harry thought it was the effect of wrath, and went on. 

‘Half-a-crown an hour, of course, during the negotiations, 
which I dare say took a week—that we understand; but what 
else? come, my uncle, what else did you get ?’ 

It was too dark for the young man to perceive the full effect 
of this question—the sudden change of colour escaped his notice ; 
but he observed a strange and angry light in his uncle’s eyes, 
and he saw that he opened his mouth once or twice as if to speak, 
but shut his lips again without saying a word; and Harry was 
greatly surprised to see his uncle presently turn on his heel and 
walk straight away. 

'*That question seems to be a facer; it must be repeated 
whenever the good old man becomes offensive. I wonder what he 
did get for me?’ 

As for Mr. Bunker, he retired to his own house in Beaumont 
Square, walking with quick steps and hanging head. He let him- 
self in with his latch-key, and turned into his office, which, of 
course, was the first room of the ground-floor. 

It was quite dark now, save for the faint light from the street 
gas, but Mr. Bunker did not want any light. 

He sat down and rested his face on his hands, with a heavy 
sigh. The house was empty, because his housekeeper and only 
servant was out. He sat without moving for half an hour 
or so; then he lifted his head, and looked about him—he had 
forgotten where he was and why he came there—and he shud- 
dered. 

Then he hastily lit a candle, and went upstairs to his own 
bedroom. The room had one piece of furniture, not, always 
found in bedrooms: it was a good-sized fireproof safe, which 
stood in the corner. Mr. Bunker placed his candle on the safe, 
and stooping down began to grope about with his keys for the 
lock. It took some time to find the keyhole; when the safe was 
opened, it took longer time to find the papers which he wanted, 
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for these were at the very back of all. Presently, however, he 
lifted his head, with a bundle in his hand. 

Now, if we are obliged to account for everything, which ought 
not to be expected, and is more than one asks of scientific men, 
I should account for what followed by remarking that the blood is 
apt to get into the brains of people, especially elderly people, and 
above all, stout, elderly people, when they stoop for any length of 
time ; and that history records many remarkable manifestations 
of the spirit world which have followed a posture of stooping too 
prolonged. It produces, in fact, a condition of brain beloved by 
ghosts. There isthe leading case of the man at Cambridge who, 
after stooping for a book, saw the ghost of his own bedmaker at 
a time when he knew her to be in the bosom of her family eating 
up his bread-and-butter anddrinking his tea. Rats have been seen 
by others—troops of rats—azg many rats as followed the Piper, where 
there were no rats; and there is even the recorded case of a man 
who saw the ghost of himself, which prognosticated dissolution, and, 
in fact, killed him exactly fifty-two years after the event. So that, 
really, there is nothing at all unusual in the fact that Mr. Bunker 
saw something, when he lifted his head. The remarkable thing is 
that he saw the very person of whom he had been thinking ever 
since his nephew’s question—no other than his deceased wife’s 
sister; he had never loved her at all, or in the least desired to 
marry her, which makes the case more remarkable still; and she 
stood before him, just as if she was alive, and gazed upon him with 
reproachful eyes. 

He behaved with great coolness and presence of mind. Few 
men would have shown more bravery. He just dropped the 
candle out of one hand and the papers out of the other, and fell 
back upon the bed with a white face and quivering lips. Some 
men would have run—he did not; in fact, he could not. Hisknees 
instinctively knew that it is useless to run from a ghost, and 
refused to aid him. 

* Caroline!’ he groaned. 

As he spoke the figure vanished, making no sign and 
saying no word. After a while, seeing that the ghost came no 
more, Mr. Bunker pulled himself together. He picked up the 
papers and the candle, and went slowly downstairs again, turning 
every moment to see if his sister-in-law came too. But she did 
not, and he went to the bright gas-lit back parlour, where his 
supper was spread. 

After supper he mixed a glass of brandy-and-water, stiff. 
After drinking this, he mixed another, and began to smoke a pipe 
while he turned over the papers. 
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‘He can’t have meant anything,’ he said.. ‘What should the 
boy know? What did the gentleman know? nothing. What 
does anybody know? nothing. There’s nobody left. Tae will 
was witnessed by Mr. Messenger and Bob Coppin. Well, one of 
them is dead, and as for the other ’—he paused and winced—‘ as 
for the other, it is five-and-twenty years since he was heard of, 
so he’s dead, too; of course, he’s dead.’ 

Then he remembered the spectre and he trembled. For 
suppose Caroline meant coming often; this would he particularly 
disagreeable. He remembered a certain scene where, three-and- 
twenty years before, he had stood at a bedside while a dying 
woman spoke to him; the words she said were few, and he 
remembered them quite well, even after so long a time, which 
shows his real goodness of heart. 

¢You are a hard man, Bunker, and you think too much of 
money ; and you were not kind to your wife. But I’m going too, 
and there is nobody left to trust my boy to,except you. Be good 
to him, Bunker, for your dead wife’s sake.’ 

He remembered, too, how he had promised to be good to the 
boy, not meaning much by the words, perhaps, but softened by 
the presence of death. 

‘Itis not as if the boy was penniless,’ she said; ‘ his houses will 
pay you for his keep, and to spare. You will lose nothing by 
him. Promise me, again.’ . 

He remembered that he had promised a second time that he 
would be good to the boy; and he remembered, too, how the 
promise seemed then to involve great expense in canes. 

‘If you break the solemn promise,’ she said, with feminine 
prescience, ‘I warn you that he shall do you an injury when he 
grows up. Remember that.’ 

He did remember it now, though he had quite forgotten this 
detail a long while ago. The boy had returned; he was grown 
up; he could do him an injury, if he knew how. Because he 
only had to ask his uncle for an account of those houses, For- 
tunately, he did not know. Happily, there was no one to tell 
him. With his third tumbler Mr. Bunker became quite con- 
fident and reassured; with his fourth he felt inclined to be 
merry, and to slap himself on the back for wide-awakedness 
of the rarest kind. With his fifth he resolved to go upstairs 
and tell Caroline that unless she went and told her son, no one 
would. He carried part of this resolution into effect; that is to 
say, he went to his bedroom, and his housekeeper, unobserved 
herself, had the pleasure of seeing her master ascending the 
. stairs on his hands and feet, a method which offers great. 
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advantages to a gentleman who has had five tumblers of brandy 
and water. 

When he got there, and had quite succeeded in shutting the 
door—not always so easy a thing as it looks—Caroline was no 
longer visible. He could not find her anywhere, though he went 
all round the room twice, on all-fours, in search of her. 

The really remarkable part of this story is, that she has never 
paid a visit to her son at all. 


Meantime, the strollers on the Green were grown few. Most 
of them had gone home; but the air was warm, and there were 
still some who lingered. Among them were Angela and the girl 
who was to be her forewoman. 

When Rebekah found that her employer was not apparently 
of those who try to cheat, or bully, or cajole her subordinates, she 
lost her combative air, and consented to talk about things. She 
gave Angela a great deal of information about the prospects of 
her venture, which were gloomy, she thought, as the competition 
was so severe. She also gave her an insight into details of a 
practical nature concerning the conduct of a dress makery, into 
which we need not follow her. 

Angela discovered before they parted that she had two sides 
- to her character; on one side she was a practical and practised 
woman of work and business, on the other she was a religious 
fanatic. 

‘ We wait,’ she said, ‘for the world to come round to us. Oh! 
I know we are but a little body and a poor folk. Father is almost 
alone; but what a thing it is to be the appointed keepers of the 
truth! Come and hear us, Miss Kennedy. Father always con- 
verts any one who will listen to him. Oh, do listen!’ 

Then she, too, went away, and Angela was left alone in the 
quiet place. Presently she became aware that Harry was standing 
beside her. 

‘Don’t let us go home yet,’ he said ; ‘ Bormalack’s is desperately 
dull—you can picture it all to yourself. The Professor has got a 
new trick ; Daniel Fagg is looking as if he had met with more dis- 
appointment ; her ladyship is short of temper, because the Case is 
getting on so slowly; and Josephus is sighing over a long pipe ; 
and Mr. Maliphant is chuckling to himself in the corner. On the 
whole, it is better here. Shall we remain a little longer in the 
open air, Miss Kennedy ?’ 

He looked dangerous. Angela, who had been disposed to be 
expansive, froze. 

‘ We will have one more turn, if you please Mr. Goslett.’ She 
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added stiffly, ‘Only remember—so long as you don’t think of 
“keeping company.”’ 

‘I understand perfectly, Miss Kennedy. “Society” is a better 
word than “ company ;” let us keep that, and make a new departure 
for Stepney Green.’ 


Cuarter IX. 
THE DAY BEFORE THE FIRST. 


Mr. Bunker, en bon chrétien, dissembled his wrath, and con- 
tinued his good work of furnishing and arranging the house for 
Angela, insomuch that before many days the place was completely 
ready for opening. 

In the mean time, Miss Kennedy was away—she went away on 
business—and Bormalack’s was dull without her. Harry found 
some consolation in superintending some of the work for her house, 
and in working at a grand cabinet which he designed for her: it 
was to bea miracle of wood-carving; he would throw into the 
work all the resources of his art and all his genius. When she 
came back, after the absence of a week, she looked full of business 
and of care. Harry thought it must be money worries, and began 
to curse Bunker’s long bill; but’ she was gracious to him in her 
queenly way. Moreover, she assured him that all was going on well 
with her, better than she could have hoped. The evening before the 
‘Stepney Dressmakers’ Association ’ was to open its doors, they all 
gathered together in the newly furnished house for a final inspection 
—Angela, her two aides Rebekah and Nelly, and the young man 
against whose companionship Mr. Bunker had warned her in vain. 
The house was large, with rooms on either side the door. These 
were showrooms and workrooms. The first floor Angela reserved for 
her own purposes, and she was mysterious about them. 

At the back of the house stretched a long and ample garden. 
Angela had the whole of it covered with asphalte: the beds of 
flowers or lawns were all covered over. At the end she had caused 
to be built a large room of glass, the object of which she had 
not yet disclosed. 

As regards the appointments of the house, she had taken one 
precaution—Rebekah superintended them. Mr. Bunker, therefore, 
was fain to restrict his enthusiasm, and could not charge more 
than twenty or thirty per cent. above the market value for the 
things. But Rebekah, though she faithfully carried out her in- 
structions, could not but feel disappointed at the lavish scale in 
which things were ordered and paid for, The showrooms were as 
fine as if the place were Regent Street; the workrooms were 
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looked after with as much care for ventilation as if, Mr. Bunker 
said, workgirls were countesses. 

‘It is too good,’ Rebekah expostulated, ‘much too good for us. 
It will only make other girls discontented.’ 

‘I want to make them discontented,’ Angela replied. ‘ Unless 
they are discontented, there will be no improvement. Think, 
Rebekah, what it is that lifts men out of the level of the beasts. 
We find out that there are better things, and we are fighting our 
way upwards. That is the mystery of Discontent—and perhaps of 
Pain, as well.’ 

‘Ah!’ Rebekah saw that this was not a practicalanswer. ‘ But 
you don’t know, yet, the competition of the East End, and the straits 
we are put to. It is not as at the West End.’ 

The golden West is ever the Land of Promise. No need to un- 
deceive: let her go on in the belief that the three thousand girls 
who wait and work about Regent Street and the great shops are 
everywhere treated generously, and paid above the market value of 
their services. I make no doubt, myself, that many a great mercer 
sits down when Christmas warms hisheart, in his mansion at Finchley, 
Campden Hill, FitzJohn’s Avenue, or Stoke Newington, and writes 
great cheques as gifts to the uncomplaining girls who build up his 
income. 

‘She would learn soon,’ said Rebekah, hoping that the money 
would last out till the ship was fairly launched. 

She was not suspicious, but there was something ‘funny,’ as 
Nelly said, in a girl of Miss Kennedy’s stamp coming among them. 
Why did she choose Stepney Green? Surely, Bond Street or 
Regent Street would be better fitted for a lady of her manners. 
How would customers be received and orders be taken? By her- 
self, or by this young lady, who would certainly treat the ladies of 
Stepney with little of that deferential courtesy which they expected 
of these dressmakers? For, as you may have remarked, the lower 
you descend, as well as the higher you climb, the more deference 
do the ladies receive at the hands of their tender folk. No duchess 
sweeps into a milliner’s showroom with more dignity than her 
humble sister at Clare Market on a Saturday evening displays 
when she accepts the invitation of the butcher to rally up, ladies, 
and selects her Sunday’s piece of beef. The Ladiesof Stepney and 
the Mile End Road, thought Rebekah, look for attention. Would 
Miss Kennedy give it to them? If Miss Kennedy herself did 
not attend to the showroom, what would she do? 

On this evening, after they had walked over the whole house, 
visited the asphalted garden, and looked into the great glass room, 
Angela unfolded her plans. 

c2 
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It was in the workroom. She stood at the head of the table, 
looking about her with an air of pride and anxiety. It was her 
own design—her own scheme; small as it was, compared with that 
other vast project, she was anxious about it. It had to succeed ; it 
must succeed. 

All its success, she thought, depended upon that sturdy little 
fanatical Seventh-Day young persoa. It was she who was to rule 
the place and be the practical dressmaker. And now she was to be 
told. 

‘Now,’ said Angela, with some hesitation, ‘the time has come 
for an explanation of the way we shall work. First of all, will 
you, Rebekah, undertake the management and control of the 
business ?’ 

‘I, Miss Kennedy? But what is your department?’ 

‘I will undertake the management of the girls—’ she stopped 
and blushed —‘ owt of their work-time.’ 

At this extraordinary announcement the two girls looked 
blankly at their employer. 

‘You do not quite understand,’ Angela went on. § Wait a little. 
Do you consent, Rebekah ?’ 

The girl’s eyes flashed and her cheeks became aflame. ‘Theti 
she thought of the sudden promotion of Joseph, and she took con- 
fidence. Perhaps she really was equal to the place; perhaps she 
had actually merited the distinction. 

‘Very well, then,’ Miss Kennedy went on, as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world that a humble workwoman should be 
suddenly raised to the proud post of manager. ‘ Very well: that 
is settled. You, Nelly, will try to take care of the workroom when 
Rebekah is not there. As regards the accounts ‘ 

‘I can keep them, too,’ said Rebekah. ‘I shall work—on 
Sundays,’ she added with a blush. 

Miss Kennedy then proceeded to expound her views as regards 
the management of her establishment. 

‘The girls will be here at nine,’ she said. 

Rebekah nodded. There could be no objection to that. 

‘They will work from nine till eleven.’ Rebekah started. 
‘Yes, I know whatI mean. The long hours of sitting and bending 
the back over work are just as bad a thing for girls of fifteen or so 
as could be invented. At eleven, therefore, we shall have, all of 
us, half an hour’s exercise.’ 

Exercise? Exercise in a dressmaker’s shop? Was Miss Ken- 
nedy in her senses ? 

‘Exercise. You see that asphalte. Surely some of you can 
gucss what it is for?’ She lcoked at Harry. 
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‘Skittles ?’ he suggested frivolously. 

‘No. Lawn tennis. Well! why not?’ 

‘What is lawn tennis ?’ asked Nelly. 

‘A game, my dear; and you shall learn it.’ 

‘I never play games,’ said Rebekah. ‘A serious person has no 
room in her life for games.’ 

‘Then call it exercise, and you will be able to play it without 
wounding your conscience.’ This was Harry’s remark. ‘ Why not, 
indeed, Miss Kennedy? The game of lawn tennis, Nelly,’ he went 
on to explain, ‘is greatly in vogue among the bloated aristocracy, 
as my cousin Dick will tell you. That it should descend to you and 
me and the likes of us is nothing less than a social revolution.’ 

Nelly smiled, but she only half understood this kind of lan- 
guage. A man who laughed at things, and talked of things as if 
they were meant to be laughed over, was a creature she had never 
before met with. My friends, lay this to heart, and ponder. It 
is not until a certain standard of cultivation is reached that people 
do laugh at things. They only began in the last century, and then 
only in a few salons. When all the world laughs, the perfection 
of humanity will have been reached, and the comedy will have been 
played out. 

‘Itis a beautiful game,’ said Angela, meaning Lawn Tennis, not 
the Comedy of Humanity. ‘It requires a great deal of skill and 
exercises a vast quantity of muscles ; and it costsnothing. Asphalte 
makes a perfect court, as I know very well.’ She blushed, because 
she was thinking of the Newnham courts, ‘We shall be able to 
play, there, whenever it does not rain. When it does, there is the 
glass house.’ 

* What are you going to do in the bias house ?’ asked Harry ; 
‘throw stones at other people’s windows? That is said to be very 
good exercise,” 

‘I am going to set up a gymnasium for the girls,’ 

Rebekah stared, but said nothing, This was revolutionary, 
indeed. 

‘If they please, the girls can bring their friends; we will have 
a course of gymnastics as well as a school for lawn tennis. You 
see, Mr. Goslett, that [ have not forgotten what you said once.’ 

‘What was that, Miss Kennedy? It is very good of you to 
remember anything that I have said. Do you mean that I once, 
accidentally, said a thing worth hearing ?’ 

‘Yes; you said that money was not wanted here so much as 
work. That is what I remembered. If you can afford it, you 
may work with us, for there is a great deal to de.’ 

‘J can afford it for a time,’ 
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‘We shall work again from half-past eleven until one. Then 
we shall stop for dinner.’ 

‘They bring their own dinner,’ said Rebekah. ‘It takes them 
five minutes to eat it. You will have to give them tea.’ 

‘No; I shall give them dinner too. And because growing 
girls are dainty and sometimes cannot fancy things, I think a good 
way will be for each of them, even the youngest, to take turns in 
ordering the dinner and seeing it prepared.’ 

Rebekah groaned. What profits could stand up against such 
lavish expenditure as this? 

‘After an hour for dinner we shall go to work again. I have 
thought a good deal about the afternoon, which is the most tedious 
part of the day, and I think the best thing will be to have reading 
aloud.’ 

‘ Who is to read ?’ cried Rebekah. 

‘We shall find somebody or other. Tea at five, and work from 
six to seven. That is my programme.’ 

‘Then, Miss Kennedy,’ cried her forewoman, ‘ you will be a 
ruined woman in a year.’ 

‘No ’—she- shook her head with her gracious smile—‘ no, I 
hope not. And I think you will find that we shall be very far 
from ruined. Have a little faith. What do you think, Nelly?’ 

‘Oh, I think it beautiful!’ she replied, with a gaze of soft 
worship in her limpid eyes. ‘It is so beautiful that it must be a 
dream, and cannot last.’ 

‘What do you say, Mr. Goslett ?’ 

‘TI say that cabinet-making ought to be conducted in the same 
liberal spirit. But I’m afraid it won’t pay.’ 

Then Miss Kennedy took them to the room on the first floor. 
The room at the back was fitted as a dining room, quite simply, 
with a dozen chairs and a long table. Plates, cups, and things 
were ranged upon shelves as if in a kitchen. 

She led them to the front room. When her hand was on the 
lock she turned and smiled, and held up her finger as if to prepare 
them for a surprise. 

The floor was painted and bare of carpet; the windows were 
dressed with pretty curtains. There were sconces on the walls for 
candles; in the recess stood her piano; and for chairs there were 
two or three rout seats ranged along the wall. 

‘What is this ?’ asked Rebekah. 

‘ My dear, girls want play as well as work. The more innocent 
play they get, the better for them. This is a room where we shall 
play all sorts of things: sometimes we shall dance; sometimes 
we shall act; sometimes we shall sing; sometimes we shall read 
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poetry or tales; sometimes we shall romp; the girls shall bring 
their friends here as well as to the gymnasium and the lawn tennis, 
if they please.’ 

‘ And who is to pay for all this ?’ asked Rebekah. 

‘ My friends,’ said Angela, colouring, because this was a crisis, 
and to be suspected at such a point would have been fatal,— 
‘my friends, I have to make a confession to you. I have worked 
out the design by myself. I saw how the girls in our workshops 
toil for long hours and little pay. The great shops, whose partners 
are very rich men, treat them no better than do the poor traders 
whose living has to be got by scraping it off their wages. Now, I 
thought that if we were to start a shop in which there was to be 
no mistress, but to be self-governed, and to share the proceeds 
among all in due order and with regard to skill and industry, we 
might adjust our own hours for the general good. This kind of 
shop has been tried by men, but I think it has never succeeded, 
because they wanted the capital to start it with. What could we 
three girls have done with nothing but our own hands to help us? 
So I wrote to a young lady who has much money. Yes, Mr. Gos- 
lett, I wrote to that Miss Messenger of whom we have so often 
talked.’ 

‘Miss Messenger !’ Rebekah gasped; ‘she who owns the Great 
Brewery ?’ 

‘The same. She has taken up our Cause. It is she who finds 
the funds to start us, just as well as if we had capital. She gives 
us the rent for a year, the furniture, the glass house—everything, 
even this piano. I have a letter from her in my pocket.’ She 
took it out and read it. ‘Miss Messenger begs to thank Miss 
Kennedy for her report of the progress made in her scheme. She 
quite approves of the engagements made, particularly those of 
Rebekah Hermitage and Nelly Sorensen. She hopes, before long, 
to visit the house herself and make their acquaintance. Meanwhile, 
she will employ the house for all such things as she requires, and 
begs Miss Kennedy to convey to Miss Hermitage the first order 
for the workshop.’ This gracious letter was accompanied by a long 
list of things, at sight of which the forewoman’s eyes glittered with 


Joy 


‘Oh, it is a splendid order!’ she said. ‘ May we tell everybody 
about this Miss Messenger ?’ 
‘I think,’ Angela replied, considering carefully, ‘ that it would 
be better not. Let people only know that we have started, that 
we are a body of workwomen governing ourselves and working 
for ourselves. The rest is for our private information.’ 
‘While you are about it, said Harry, ‘you might persuade 
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Miss Messenger to start the Palace of Delight and the College of 
Art.’ 

‘Do you think she would?’ asked Angela. ‘Do you really 
think it would be of any use at all?’ 

* Did she haggle about your Co-operative Association ?’ 

‘No, not at all. She quite agreed with me from the begin- 
ning.’ 

‘ Then, try her for the Palace. See, Miss Kennedy ’—the young 
man had become quite earnest and eager over the Palace—‘ it is 
only a question of money. If Miss Messenger wants to do a thing 
unparalleled among the deeds of rich men, let her build the Palace 
of Delight. If I were she, I should tremble for fear some other 
person with money got to hear of the idea, and should step in 
before her. Of course, the grand thing in these cases is to ke 
the first.’ 

‘What is a Palace of Delight?’ asked Nelly. 

‘Truly wonderful it is,’ said Harry, ‘ to think how monotonous 
are the gifts and bequests of rich men. Schools, churches, alms- 
houses, hospitals—that is all; that is their monotonous round. 
Now and again, a man like Peabody remembers that men want 
houses to live in, not hovels; or a good woman remembers that 
they want sound and wholesome food, and builds a market ; but, as 
a rule, schools, churches, almshouses, hospitals. Look at the lack of 
originality. Miss Kennedy, go and see this rich person ; ask her if 
she wants to do the grandest thing ever done for men; ask her if 
she will, as a new and startling point of departure, remember that 
men want joy. Ifshe will ask me, I will deliver a lecture on the 
necessity of pleasure, the desirableness of pleasure, the beauty of 
pleasure.’ 

‘A Palace of Delight!’ Rebekah shook her head. ‘Do you 
know that half the people never go to church ?’ 

‘When we have got the Palace,’ said Harry, ‘they will go to 
Church, because religion is a plant that flourishes best where life is 
happiest. It will spring up among us, then, as luxuriantly as the 
wild honeysuckle. Who are the most religious people in the 
world, Miss Hermitage ?’ 

‘They are the worshippers in Red Man’s Lane, and they are 
called the Seventh-Day Independents.’ 

The worst of the Socratic method of argument is that, when 
the wrong answer is given, the whole thing comes to grief. Now, 
Harry wanted her to say that the people who go most to church 
are the wealthy classes. Rebekah did not say so, because she knew 
nothing of the wealthy classes; and in her own circle of sectarian 
enthusiasts, nobody had any money at all, 
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CHapTer X. 
THE GREAT DAVENANT CASE. 


‘On! you obstinate old man! Oh! you lazy old man!’ 

It was the high-pitched voice of her ladyship in reediest tones, 
and the time was eleven o’clock in the forenoon, when, as a rule, 
she was engaged in some needlework for herself, or assisting Mrs. 
Bormalack with the pudding, in a friendly way, while her husband 
continued the statement of the Case, left alone in the enjoyment 
of the sitting-room—and his title. 

‘You lazy old man!’ 

The words were overheard by Harry Goslett. He had been 
working at his miraculous Cabinet, and was now, following the 
example of Miss Kennedy’s workgirls, ‘ knocking off’ for half an 
hour, and thinking of some excuse for passing the rest of the 
morning with that young lady. He stood in the doorway, look- 
ing across the Green to the sacred windows of the Dressmakers’ 
Association. Behind them at this moment were sitting, he knew, 
the Queen of the Mystery, with that most beauteous nymph, the 
matchless Nelly, fair and lovely to look upon; and with her, too, 
Rebekah the downright, herself a Mystery, and half-a-dozen more, 
some of them, perhaps, beautiful. Alas! in working hours these 
doors were closed. Perhaps, he thought, when the Cabinet was 
finished he might make some play by carrying it backwards and 
forwards, measuring, fitting, altering. 

‘You lazy, sinful, sleepy old man!’ 

A voice was heard feebly remonstrating. 

‘On! oh! oh!’ she cried again in accents that rose higher and 
higher, ‘we have come all the way from America to prove our 
Case. There’s four months gone out of six—oh! oh!—and you 
with your feet upon a chair—oh! oh!—do you think you are back 
in Canaan City?’ 

‘Clara Martha,’ replied his lordship, in clear and distinct tones, 
—the window was wide open, so that the words floated out upon 
the summer air and struck gently upon Harry’s ear,—‘ Clara 
Martha, I wish I was—it is now holiday time, and the boys are 
out in the woods. And the schoolroom— he stopped, sighed deeply, 
and yawned—‘ it was very peaceful.’ 

She groaned in sheer despair. 

‘He is but a Carpenter,’ she said, ‘ he grovels in the shavings ; 
he wallows in the sawdust. Fie upon him! This mana British 
Peer? Oh! shame—shame!’ Harry pictured the quivering 
shoulders and the finger of reproach. ‘Oh! oh! He is not worthy 
to wear a coronet. Give him a chunk of wood to whittle, and a 
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knife, and a chair in the shade, and somethin’ to rest his feet 
upon. That’s all he wants, though Queen Victoria and all the 
angels was callin’ for him across the ocean to take his seat in the 
House of Lords. Shame on him! Shame upon him!’ 

These taunts, apparently, had no effect. His lordship was 
understood by the listener to say something disrespectful of the 
Upper House, and to express regret at having exchanged his 
humble but contented position of school teacher and his break- 
fasts, where a man could look around him and see hot rolls and 
muffins and huckleberry pies, for the splendour of a title, with 
the meagre fare of London and the hard work of drawing up a 
Case. 

‘I will rouse him!’ she cried, as she executed some movement, 
the nature of which could only be guessed by the young man out- 
side. The windows, it is true, were open, but one’s eyes cannot 
go outside to look in without the rest of the head and body going 
too. Whatever it was that she did, his lordship apparently sprang 
into the air with a loud cry, and, if sounds mean anything, ran 
hastily round the table, followed by his illustrious consort. 

The listener says and always maintains—‘ Hairpin.’ Those 
who consider her ladyship incapable of behaviour which might 
appear undignified reject that interpretation. Moral, not physical, 
were, according to these thinkers, the means of awakening adopted 
by Lady Davenant. Even the officers of the Salvation Army, they 
say, do not use hairpins. 

‘In the name of common humanity,’ said Harry to himself, 
‘one must interfere.’ He knocked at the door, and allowed time 
for the restoration of dignity and the smoothing of ruffled plumes. 

He found his lordship seated, it is true, but im the wrong 
chair, and his whole frame was trembling with excitement, terror, 
or some other strong emotion, while the effort he was making to 
appear calm and composed caused his head to nod and his cheeks 
to shake. Never was a member of the Upper House placed in a 
more uncomfortable position. As for her ladyship, she was stand- 
ing bolt upright at the other side of the room at the window. 
There was a gleam in her eye and a quivering of her lip which 
betokened wrath. 

‘Pardon me, Lady Davenant,’ said Harry, smiling sweetly. 
€ May I interrupt you for a few moments?’ 

‘You may,’ replied her husband, speaking for her. ‘Go on, 
Mr. Goslett. Do not hurry yourself, pray. We are glad to see 
you ’—he cleared his throat—‘ very glad, indeed.’ 

*I came to say,’ he went on, still addressing the lady, ‘that I 
am a comparatively idle man; that is, for the moment I have no 
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work, and am undecided about my movements, and that, if I can 
be of any help in the Preparation of the Case, you may command 
my services. Of course, Lady Davenant, everybody knows the 
importance of your labours and of his lordship’s, and the necessity 
for a clear Statement of your Case.’ 

Lady Davenant replied with a cry like a sea-gull. ‘Oh! his 
lordship’s labours, indeed! Yes, Mr. Goslett, pretty labours! 
Day after day goes on—I don’t care, Timothy—I don’t care who 
knows it—day after day goes on, and we get no further. Four 
months and two weeks gone of the time, and the Case not even 
written out yet.’ 

‘ What time ?’ asked Harry. 

‘The time that nephew Nathaniel gave us to prove our claim. 
He found the money for our passage: he promised us six dollars a 
week for six months. In six months, he said, we should find whether 
our claim was allowed or not. There it was, and we were welcome 
for six months. Only six weeks left, and he goes to sleep!’ 

‘But, Lady Davenant—only six weeks! It is impossible—you 
cannot send in a claim and get it acknowledged in six weeks. 
Why, such claims may drag on for years before a Committee of 
the House of Lords,’ 

‘He wastes all the time: he has got no ambition: he goes 
to sleep when he ought to be waking. If we have to go home 
again, with nothing done, it will be because he is so lazy. Shame 
upon you, obstinate old man! Oh! lazy and sleepy old man!’ 
She shook her finger at him in so terrifying a manner, that 
he was fain to clutch at the arms of the chair, and his teeth chat- 
tered. 

‘ Aurelia Tucker,’ her ladyship went on, warming to her work 
as she thought of her wrongs,—‘ Aurelia Tucker always said that, 
Lord or no Lord, my husband was too lazy to stand up for his 
rights. Everybody in Canaan City knew that he was too lazy. 
She said that if she was me, and trying to get the family title, she 
wouldn’t go across the water to ask for it, but she would make the 
American Minister in London tell the British Government that 
they would just have to grant it, whether they liked it or not, and 
that a plain American citizen was to take his place in their House 
of Lords. Otherwise, she said, let the Minister tell their Mr. 
Gladstone that Canada would be annexed. That’s fine talkin’, but 
as for me I want things done friendly, an’ I don’t want to see my 
husband walkin’ into his proper place in Westminster with Stars and 
Stripes flyin’ over his head and a Volunteer Fire Brigade Band 
playin’ “ Hail, Columbia” before him. No. I said that justice was 
to be got in the old country, and we only had to cross over and ask 
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for it. Then nephew Nathaniel said that he didn’t expect much 
more justice was to be expected in England than in New Hamp- 
shire. And that what you can’t always get in a free country isn’t 
always got where there’s Lords and Bishops and a Queen. But we 
might try if we liked for six months. And he would find the dollars 
for that time. Now there’s only six weeks left, and we havent even 
begun to ask for that justice.’ 

‘Clara Martha,’ said his lordship; ‘I’ve been thinking the 
matter over, and I’ve come to the conclusion that Aurelia Tucker 
is a sensible woman. Let us go home again, and send the Case to 
the Minister. Let us frighten them.’ 

‘It does not seem bad advice,’ said Harry. ‘ Hold a meeting 
in Canaan City, and promise the British Lion that he shall be 
whipped into a cocked hat unless you get your rights. Make a 
national thing of it.’ 

‘No!’ She stamped her foot, and became really terrible. ‘We 
are here, and we will demand our rights on the spot. If the 
Minister likes to take up the Case, he may; if not, we will fight 
our own battles. But oh! Mr. Goslett, it’s a dreadful hard thing 
for a woman and a stranger to do all the fightin’ while her 
husband goes to sleep.’ 

‘Can’t you keep awake till you have stated your Case?’ asked 
Harry. ‘Come, old boy, you can take it out in slumber afterwards ; 
and if you go on sleeping till the Case is decided, I expect you will 
have a good long refreshing rest.’ 

‘It was a beautiful morning, Clara Martha,’ his lordship ex- 
plained in apology, ‘quite a warm morning. I didn’t know people 
ever had such warm weather in England. And somehow it re- 
minded me of Canaan City in July. When I think of Canaan, my 
dear, I always feel sleepy. There was a garden, Mr. Goslett, and 
trees and flowers, at the back of the schoolhouse. And a bee 
came in. I didn’t know there were bees in England. While I 
listened to that bee, bummin’ around most the same as if he was 
in a Free Republic, I began to think of home, Clara Martha. That 
is all.’ 

‘Was it the bee,’ she asked with asperity, ‘that drew your 
handkerchief over your head ?’ 

‘Clara Martha,’ he replied with a little hesitation, ‘the bee 
was a stranger to me. He was not like one of our New Hamp- 
shire bees. He had never seen me before. Bees sting strangers.’ 

Harry interrupted what promised to be the beginning of another 
lovers’ quarrel, to judge by the twitchings of those thin shoulders 
and the frowning of those bead-like eyes. 

‘ Lady Davenant,’ he said, ‘ let us not waste the time in recrimi- 
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nation; accept my services, Let me help you to draw up the 
Statement of your Case.’ 

This was something to the purpose: with a last reproachful 
glance upon her husband, her ladyship collected the papers and 
put them into the hands of her new assistant. 

‘I’m sure,’ she said, ‘it’s more’n kind of you, Mr. Goslett. Here 
are all the papers. Mind, there isn’t the least doubt about it, 
not the shadow of a doubt; there never was a claim so strong 
and clear. Timothy Clitheroe Davenant is as much Lord Dave- 
nant by right of lawful descent, as—as—you are your father’s 
son.” 

Harry spent the morning with the papers spread before him, 
arranging the Case. Lord Davenant, now undisturbed, slept 
quietly in his arm-chair. Her ladyship left them alone. 

About half-past twelve the sleeping claimant awoke and rubbed 
his eyes. ‘I have had a most refreshing slumber, Mr. Goslett,’ he 
yawned ; ‘a man who is married wants it. Sometimes it is what 
we shall do when we get the title confirmed ; sometimes it’s why we 
haven’t made out our Case yet; sometimes it’s why I don’t go and 
see the Queen myself; sometimes it is how we shall crow over 
Aurelia Tucker when we are established in our rights . . . . but, 
whatever it is, it is never a quiet night. I think, Mr. Goslett, 
that if she’d only hold her tongue and go to sleep, I might make 
headway with that Case in the morning.’ 

‘It seems straightforward enough,’ said Harry. ‘I can draw 
up the thing for you without any trouble. And then you must 
find out the best way to bring your claim before the House of 
Lords’ = * 

‘ Put it into the Post-Office, addressed to the Queen,’ suggested 
the Claimant. 

‘No—not quite that, I think,’ said Harry. ‘There’s only one 
weak point in the Case.’ 

‘I knew you'd find out the weak point. She won’t allow 
there’s any weak point at all. Says it’s clear from beginning to 
end.’ 

‘So it is, if you make an admission.’ 

‘Well, sir, what is that admission? Let us make it at once, 
and goon. Nothing can be fairer; we are quite prepared to meet 
you half-way with that admission.’ 

His lordship spoke as if conferring an immense advantage upon 
an imaginary opponent. 

‘I do not mind,’ he said, ‘ anybody else finding out the weak 
point, because then I can tackle him. What vexes me, Mr. 
Goslett, is to find out that weak point myself. Because then there 
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is nobody to argue it out with, and it is like cold water running 
down the back, and it keeps a man awake.’ 

‘ As for your admission ’ said Harry, laughing. 

‘ Well, sir, what is it ?’ 

Why, of course, you have to admit, unless you can prove it, 
that this Timothy Clitheroe Davenant, wheelwright, was the 
Honourable Timothy Clitheroe Davenant, only son of Lord 
Davenant.’ 

His lordship was silent for a while. 

‘Do you think, sir, that the Queen will see this weak point ?’ 

‘I am quite sure that her advisers will.’ 

‘And do you think—hush, Mr. Goslett, let us whisper. Do 
you think that the Queen will refuse to give us the title because 
of this weak point? Hush! she may be outside.’ He meant his 
wife, not Her Majesty. 

‘A Committee vf the House of Lords most undoubtedly may 
refuse to consider your claim proved.’ 

His lordship nodded his head in consideration of this possibility. 
Then he laughed gently, and rubbed his hands. 

‘It would be rough at first. That is so, for certain, sure. 
There would be sleepless nights. And Aurelia Tucker would laugh. 
Clara Martha would—-—’ he shuddered. ‘ Wal, if we hev to 
go home without our title, I should be resigned. When a man is 
sixty years of age, sir, and, though born to greatness, not brought 
up accordin’ to his birth, he can’t always feel like settin’ in a row 
with a crown upon his head; and though I wouldn’t own up before 
Clara Martha, I doubt whether the British Peers would consider 
my company quite an honour to the Upper House.. Though a 
plain citizen of the United States, sir, is as good as any Lord that 
lives.’ 

‘Better,’ said Harry. ‘He is much better.’ 

‘He is, Mr. Goslett, he is. In the land where the Bird of 
Freedom , 

‘Hush, my Lord. You forget that you are a British Peer. 
No spread-eagle for you.’ 

Lord Davenant sighed. 

‘It is difficult,’ he said, ‘and I suppose there’s no more loyal 
citizens than us of Canaan City.’ 

‘ Well, how are we to connect this Wheelwright Timothy with 
the Honourable Timothy who was supposed to be drowned ?’ 

‘There is his age, and there is his name. You've got those,- 
Mr. Goslett. And then, as we agreed before, we will agree to that 
little admission.’ 

‘ But if everybody does not agree ?’ 
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‘There is also the fact that we were always supposed to be 
heirs to something in the old country.’ 

‘Iam afraid that is not enough. There is this great diffi- 
culty. Why should a young Englishman, the heir to a title and 
a great property, settle down in America and practise a handicraft ? ’ 

‘Wal, sir, I can’t rightly say. My grandfather carried that 
secret with him. And if you'll oblige me, sir, you'll tell her lady- 
ship that we are agreed upon that little admission which makes 
the connection complete. It will be time enough to undeceive her 
when the trouble becomes. As for Aurelia Tucker, why ’ here 
he smiled sweetly. ‘If I know Clara Martha aright, she is quite 
able to tackle Aurelia by herself.’ 

This was the way in which the conduct of the Great Davenant 
Case fell into the hands of a mere working man. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Che Past and Present of the Cuttlefishes. 


Part I. 


Few groups of the animal kingdom possess a greater interest, 
either for the zoologist or for the general investigator, than 
that selected as the subject of the present article. From the 
earliest ages in which human curiosity concerning external nature 
began to develop into scientific observation, the cuttlefishes have 
formed subject-matter of remark. In the writings of the classic 
naturalists they receive a due meed of attention. Their peculi- 
arities of form and habits attracted the notice of Aristotle and 
Pliny; and even their development, in its more readily observed 
phases, was studied in the days when biology was but an infantile 






























































Fic. 1.—Cuttlefishes swimming. 
science. Tracing the lines of cuttlefish lore onwards through the 
centuries of growing culture, we discern the medizval spirit of 
exaggeration and myth seizing upon the group as a likely subject 
for enlargement and discussion. In the fabulous history and ‘ folk- 
lore’ of zoology, the cuttlefishes have over and over again played a 
more than prominent part. In the days of their mythical history 
they have swallowed whole fleets of ships; they have been credited 
more than once with the destruction of even an armoured navy ; 
and on more than one occasion there can be little doubt that they 
have played the parts of Sindbad’s floating island, and of the ‘ great 
unknown,’ the sea-serpent itself. To the modern zoologist, 
however, eager in his search after the causes which have wrought 
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out the existing order of animal nature, the cuttlefishes present 
themselves as an unusually interesting group. Regarded merely 
as to their structural details, there is no lack, but on the contrary 
an overflowing amount, of instructive lore in their anatomical 
history. Their physiology is equally curious. The details of 
cuttlefish existence, from the consideration of their vital processes 
to that of their ordinary habits and outward mode of life, present 
a well-nigh endless variety of curious facts and unusual features. 
Not less interesting is the history of their distribution in existing 
seas, or their life in the oceans of the past as revealed by the study 
of their fossil remains. Their etiology or evolution—forming, in 
their case, as in that of every other group of organisms, the crown- 
ing question and focus of all scientific research—is, last of all, a 
part of their history that teems with special interest. Even if the 
materials for constructing the genealogy of the race are still of 
meagre amount; even if the pathways of cuttlefish descent in 
time past are often obscure, and sometimes completely hidden 
from the furthest gaze of modern biology; even if the lines of 
their development, as that phase of their personal history is 
traceable from the egg to-day, are frequently puzzling and in- 
definite, the evolution of the race according to the general 
principles of descent is yet an unquestioned fact. It is merely 
the exact lines and pathways of their progress in time which form 
matter of dispute; the fact of their evolution and progressive 
modification from pre-existing forms is never questioned by the 
modern biologist. Thus, on every hand, the group of the cuttle- 
fishes may be said to be encompassed by circumstances which 
place them in the first rank of curious and in many respects 
abnormal forms. In this article we may endeavour to obtain a 
general, even if in many respects a brief and cursory, idea of the 
place in nature which these beings may be said to hold. 

The definition of the Cephalopoda, or cuttlefish class, is largely 
a matter of commonplace observation. Linnezeus, naming them 
‘cephalopods,’ or ‘ head-footed’ molluscs, indicated the structural 
feature which was calculated to appeal most plainly even to non- 
technical minds. The circlet of arms, feet, or tentacles crowning 
the head-extremity of a cuttlefish, thus presents us with a 
personal character of unmistakable nature. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that the ordinary and to a certain extent 
natural fashion of representing a cuttlefish head upwards is, in 
zoological eyes, a complete reversion of its surfaces. To under- 
stand clearly why to speak of a cuttlefish head as its lower, and of 
its tail as its wpper, extremity, is a correct zoological designation, 
we must enter upon a comparison of the cuttlefish body with the 
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forms of its neighbour. molluscs. The contemplation of such a 
familiar being as a shail or whelk, introduces us to a characteristic 
example of molluscan form and anatomy. The head of the snail 
or other gasteropod is clearly enough defined ; and no less plainly 
discernible is the enlarged and broadened surface on which thé 
animal walks. This surface is known asthe ‘foot.’ In one shapé 
or another, this ‘foot’ is a characteristic possession of the 
molluscan tribes. In a section of a mussel or cockle, we perceive 
the ‘ foot’ to exist as a muscular mass developed in the middle 
line of the body below, and variously used in the mussel class 
as a spinning organ, a leaping pole, and a boring apparatus. Here 
we note the natural development of the foot in the middle line 
of the animal. Let us suppose this foot to be extended down- 
wards, and to be broadened so as to form a surface of progression, 
and we may conceive readily of the modification whereby a 
simple foot like that of the mussel becomes developed to form 
the enlarged disc of the gasteropod. In the latter case, we 
observe that the foot occupies the floor of the body; the bulk of 
the body, and the head in particular, being borne above. 

Cuttlefish development can be shown to run, so far, in parallel 
lines to those of the personal evolution of mussel and snail. But 
divergent paths soon appear in cuttlefish development ; and these 
variations, whilst they indicate an ancient departure from the 
ordinary molluscan type, likewise give to the subjects of our 
present study their most characteristic features. When a mussel 
or snail is watched in its earlier stages of development, the 
embryo is seen, sooner or later, to produce an appendage highly 
characteristic of molluscan young at large, and named the velwm. 
By aid of this ciliated fold, such an organism as a young cockle, 
for instance, swims freely through its native waters. This velum 
undergoes varied chinges and alterations in the after stages 
of molluscan development ; but when cuttlefish development is 
studied in its fullest details, no velum is found amongst the posses- 
sions of the larval body. Such an omission has naturally been 
made the subject of remark by naturalists. Some authorities— 
Grenacher, for instance—have insisted upon the recognition of the 
arms of the cuttlefish head as the representatives of the missing 
velum. But as the latter organ always exists on the dorsal or 
upper side of the mouth, and as the arms are placed originally 
behind and under the cuttlefish mouth, the correspondence of 
arms and velum has not been accepted by zoologists. On the 
other side stands out the opinion of Huxley, who regards the ‘ arms’ 
of the cuttlefish head as more truly corresponding with the ‘ foot’ 
of the mussel, snail, and other molluscs. 
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The margins of the foot, in this view of matters, have been 
prolonged in the young cuttlefish to form eight, ten, or more arms, 
and the front and sides of the foot, having overgrown the mouth, are 
united in front, so that the mouth appears to be placed in the centre 
of the foot, instead of in front and above it, as in other molluscs. 
So, also, most naturalists maintain, and with every appearance 
of correctness, that the characteristic ‘funnel’ of the cuttlefishes 
—to be hereafter referred to—is an organ formed by two side pro- 
cesses of the foot, named epipodia. Adopting the view thus 
sanctioned by competent authority, we may trace in a cuttlefish 
the highly modified form of a snail or whelk, and the still more 
modified form of the mussel tribes. The foot, instead of growing 
backwards and downwards as in the snail, and thus forming a 
broad walking disc, comes to grow over the mouth in front. So 
that, placing a cuttlefish in structural comparison with a whelk or 
mussel, we should have to set it head downwards, when the foot 
(or arms) would be lowest, and the great bulk of the body, with the 
heart uppermost, would be situated, as in the snail, above the foot. 

The group of the cuttlefishes may be said to divide itself in 
the most natural fashion into two main divisions. The first of 
these groups includes all living cuttlefishes save one—the pearly 
nautilus. This first division is that of the Dibranchiates, or two- 
gilled cuttlefishes. The familiar octopus (fig. 1), the loligos or 
squids, the sepias, and the argonauts or paper nautili, are amongst 
the best known of its representatives. The second group is repre- 
sented by a single living cuttlefish, the pearly nautilus (Nautilus 
Pompilius), just mentioned, and by many fossil and extinct forms. 
These are the Tetrabranchiates, or four-gilled cephalopods, which, 
in respect of their general anatomy, their development in time, 
and their distribution in space, may be said to stand apart in the 
most marked fashion from the two-gilled cuttles which throng the 
seas of to-day. We shall discover that the clues to the evolution 
of the cuttlefish race emerge in greater part from the fossil history 
of the four-gilled forms. But as the two-gilled members of the 
group constitute well-nigh its whole living population, the general 
nature of these animals may be most satisfactorily investigated 
if, in the first instance, we deal with the common representatives 
of the class. Thereafter we may profitably attempt the consider- 
ation of the pearly nautilus and the general relatives of the cephalo- 
pods in time past and in the geological «ons wherein lies the 
childhood as well as the past perfection of the race. 

One of the most remarkable traits of cuttlefish existence is the 
curious play of ‘shot’ colours which takes place in their integu- 
ment. I have seen a loligo, or squid, stranded on the sea-beach 
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make glorious its dying agonies by a play of colours of the most 
astounding description. The natural purplish tint of the body 
was now and again deepened to well-nigh a dark blue; the 
slightest touch served to develop a patch of angry pink; and 
continually over the whole surface of the body the hues and tints, 
ranging from dark purple to light red, succeeded each other in 
rapid array. 

The assimilation of an animal’s colour to the surfaces on 
which it rests forms a notable circumstance of zoology, which has 
been denominated ‘mimicry.’ Under this head are included all 
phenomena which enable an animal to assume the form, like- 
ness, or colour of another animal, of a plant, or of an inorganic 
object. That cuttlefishes possess such a power is well known. 
The hue of an octopus may so closely resemble that of the rock to 
which it attaches itself, that the observer can with difficulty say 
which is rock and which is animal. A flounder’s cclour is in the 
same way assimilated to the sand on which it rests, although in 
the fish the alteration of colour seen in the cuttlefishes is not 
represented. 

_ The manner of production of the changes of hue and play of 
‘shot’ colours in the cuttlefishes is really analogous to that 
whereby the famed chameleons effect their alterations of hue. 
Beneath the thin and transparent cuticle or outer integument, and 
embedded in the dermis or under-skin itself, lie certain contractile 
colour cells which receive the name of chromatophores. These, by 
alteration of their granular colour-granules under the stimulation 
of light or imitation, produce the changes of hue. Rapid diffusion 
and extension of these cells wili produce the appearance of the 
diffused play of colour so familiarly seen in these animals, whilst 
certain highly refractive corpuscles, named Flitterchen by German 
physiologists, aid in producing the shot colours, by light-interference. 
It is interesting to note that in the common frog changes of 
colour are perceptible in the skin, and are effected by analogous 
methods to those which produce the variations in hue of the 
cuttlefishes. Thus the pigment cells of the frog’s skin contract 
under the stimulus of light, their colour-granules are huddled 
into the centre of the cell, and the skin becomes blanched. When 
the stimulus is removed, the pigment cell expands, its granules 
are diffused, and the frog’s skin resumes its normal coloration. It 
is noteworthy that in groups of animals so distinct as those just 
mentioned, one should find closely allied means for attaining a 
similar end. This remark ‘holds good of other structures in cuttle- 
fisher, which, although of independent origin, subserve functions 
allied to those performed by the structures and organs of Vertebrata, 
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The locomotion of the cuttlefishes forms a point of interest in con- 
nection with their general structure and physiology. Any one who 
has attentively watched the movements of an octopus in its tank 
must have been struck by the literally acrobatic ease with which 
it accommodated itself to the exigencies of its life and surroundings. 
In their lithe, muscular, and flexible arms, the cuttlefishes possess 
an apparatus which is equally serviceable for the capture of prey, 
and for walking mouth downwards—that is, in their structurally 
natural position. They possess, likewise, the power of swimming 
upper side forwards—or popularly stated ‘ backwards ’—by means 
of the jets of water which, by forcible contractions of the muscular 
mantle-sac, are projected from the tube or ‘funnel,’ situated on the 
hinder face of the body. These jets d’eau consist of the effete 
water which has been used in breathing, so that the act of expira- 
tion and the effete water of respiration together become utilised, 
in the economical wisdom of nature, as a means of propulsion. 
The mysterious backward flight of an octopus through its tank (fig. 1) 
when, detaching itself from its hold on the rock, it swims grace- 
fully and swiftly through the water, is effected in the manner just 
described. This form of hydraulic apparatus, imitated in experi- 
ments in marine engineering, serves but to strengthen the wise 
man’s adage concerning the utter lack of novelty in terrestrial and 
mundane things. 

It is equally interesting to note that some of the squids or 
loligos—named popularly ‘flying squids’—appear to be able 
to rise from the surface of the sea and to spring into the air after 
the fashion of the flying-fishes, Pliny in his ‘ Natural History ’ 
says, ‘ Loligo etiam volitat, extra aquam se efferens, quod et pectun- 
culi faciunt sagittze modo ;’ whilst Varro insists that the name 
‘loligo ’ is itself a corruption of ‘voligo.’ The initial velocity of 
these cuttlefishes, acquired by their rapid propulsion through the 
water, enables them thus to career for a short distance through 
the air. Instances are mentioned of the flying squids having 
occasionally landed themselves on the decks of ships in their 
atmospheric leaps. 

The ‘arms’ or ‘ feet’ demand, however, a somewhat detailed - 
mention, on account of their armature. In all cuttlefishes, save 
the exceptional pearly nautilus, the arms are either eight or ten 
in number, and are provided with acetabula, or ‘ suckers.’ Those 
cuttles in which ten arms are present—and of these the squids 
and sepias form good examples—have two of these appendages 
produced beyond the remaining eight in length. Aristotle noted 
in his day this peculiarity of the ten-armed cuttles. Speaking on 
this point, he remarks that all of these animals ‘ ave eight feet 
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provided with a double series of suckers, except in one genus of 

Polypi’—the genus Eledone, in which there is but a single row 

of suckers, ‘The sepia, teuthides, and teuthi (that is to say, the 

sepias and squids) have besides two long proboscides, the extre- 

mities of which are beset with a double series of suckers.’ The two 

‘proboscides’ of Aristotle are the ‘tentacles’ of the modern 

naturalist ; and Pliny, speaking of the uses of these tentacles, re- 

marks that they may be used for the capture of prey at a distance, 

or wer be employed to anchor their possessors safely amid the 

boisterous waters. The ‘suckers,’ (fig. 2, a) 

which constitute a most noteworthy armament of 

the arms, are borne on short stalks in the ten- 

armed cuttlefishes, but are unstalked in the eight- 

armed species. Each sucker (fig. 2) exhibits all 

the structures incidental to an apparatus adapted 

to secure effective and instantaneous adhesion 

to any surface. It consists of a horny or carti- 

laginous cup (@), within which are muscular fibres 

converging towards its centre, where they form a 

well-defined plug or piston (b). By the withdrawal 

of this plug a partial vacuum is produced, and 

yt ef the suckers adhere by atmospheric pressure to 

; the surface on which they are placed. The 

sucker is released by the projection of the plug and by the conse- 

quent destruction of the vacuum. The number of the suckers 

varies, but is always considerable; and when we reflect that the 

array of suckers can be instantaneously applied, and that their 

hold is automatically perfect, the grasp of the cephalopods is seen 

to be of the most efficient kind. In some cuttlefishes, and most 

notably in the so-called ‘hooked squids’ (Onychoteuthis), the 

pistons of the suckers are developed to form powerful hooks, by 

means of which the prey may be secured with additional facility ; 

and in the common squids the margin of the sucker is pro- 

vided with a series of minute horny hooks. The ‘arms’ them- 

selves, it need hardly be remarked, are extremely mobile; they 

- are highly muscular, and can be adapted with ease to the varied 

functions of prehension and movement they are destined to 

subserve. As regards their arrangement, they are arranged in 

four pairs—a dorsal and a ventral pair, and two lateral pairs; 

the two elongated tentacles, when developed, being situated be- 

tween the third and fourth pairs of arms on the ventral or lower 
surface. 

The systematic examination of any single animal form, or of 

any one group of animals, resolves itself into a consideration of 
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the various systems of organs whereby the work (or physiology) of 
the being or beings is carried on. Primarily, the scientific path- 
way conducts us to the animal commissariat or alimentary system 
as a fair starting-point ; thence to the blood-circulating system ; 
thirdly, to the excretory apparatus, consisting of the breathing 
organs, kidneys, and like glands; fourthly, to the nervous appa- 
ratus, exercising the function of ‘relation ;’ fifthly, to the repro- 
duction and development of the organism, as demonstrating not 
merely its affinities with other beings, but likewise its evolution ; 
and lastly, to the distribution of the animal or group in the 
world as it at present exists, and likewise in the epochs of the 
past. Our study of the present of the cuttlefishes may not, for 
want of space, include even a brief notice of these successive 
features. But as incidental to our cursory survey of cuttlefish 
structure and physiology, we may touch now and then upon matters 
which have served more than once as the starting-points of a 
philosophy leading from the consideration of a mere group of 
interesting animals, to questions bearing upon the origin and 
modification of the whole universe of life. 

The alimentary tract or digestive system of the cuttlefish race 
is in every respect of well-developed and complete character. 
Lower down in the molluscan series the commissariat department 
is subserved by a very perfect digestive apparatus, including 
representatives of most of the organs familiar enough to us in 
higher or vertebrate existence. In the cephalopods we should 
naturally expect the standard of lower molluscan organisation to 
be further elaborated ; and this anatomical expectation is justified 
by the actual details of cuttlefish structure. The mouth opens 
on the upper surface of the head—a disposition of matters already 
accounted for when considering the relations of the cuttlefish 
body to that of other molluscs. The mouth-opening is usually 
bounded by a raised lip, and leads into a cavity containing an 
elaborate apparatus, analogous to the jaws of higher animals, and 
by means of which the food of these animals is triturated and 
divided. An inspection of the masticating apparatus of a cuttle- 
fish readily solves the question, ‘How are the hard shells of their 
crustacean food broken down?’ There exists within the mouth, 
firstly, a hard horny beak, resembling closely in shape the beak 
of a parrot, and consisting of two chief divisions, whereof one— 
the front—is the smaller, and is overlapped by the hinder beak. 
Set in action by appropriate muscles, these beaks divide the hard 
parts of the food with the greatest ease. But a second apparatus 
of more typical nature likewise exists in these animals. This is 
the odontophore, a structure popularly named the ‘tongue,’ and 
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which is common to the whelk and snail class, to the sea-butterflies, 
and to the cuttlefishes. It consists essentially of an elongated 
ribbon-like structure, bearing hooked teeth, generally disposed 
in transverse rows. This apparatus, set in action by special 
muscles, and worked after the fashion of a chain-saw, is used to 
rasp down the food; whilst new growths of its substance from 
behind serve to repair the loss caused by the friction to which it 
is subjected. 

The gills, as already noted, number two in all cuttlefishes 
except the pearly nautilus, and may demand a special notice. 
Each gill is a conical organ, consisting essentially of a dense 
network of blood-vessels, in which impure blood brought by the 
great veins is exposed to the action of the oxygen contained 
in the water which is being continually admitted to the gill- 
chambers. Each gill is contained within a kind of chamber, 
to which water is admitted by the front edge of the mantle-sac. 
This opening being closed by a valve against the exit of the water, 
the forcible contraction of the body-walls ejects the water, as 
previously described, from the ‘funnel.’ The gills are themselves 
contractile, but they do not possess the armament of minute 
vibratile processes or cilia, so typical of the gills of other Mollusca. 
The need for these cilia as organs providing for the circulation 
of water over the gill-surfaces is of course removed, in view of the 
very perfect means existent in the cuttlefishes for the renewal of 
the water used in breathing. As a living octopus or other cuttle- 
fish is watched, the movements of inspiration and expiration are 
plainly indicated by the expansion and contraction of the body 
walls, and they imitate in a singularly exact fashion the analogous 
movements of the highest animals. Observers have likewise 
described in certain members of the cuttlefish class a series of 
minute pores, by which water enters the great veins and mixes 
with the blood. It is also certain that water enters the general 
body cavity and bathes the organs of the animal, thus converting 
that cavity intoa physiologically active space, possessing an influence 
on the circulation in that its contained water presents a medium 
for the conveyance of oxygen into, and for the reception of waste 
materials from, the blood. 

Connected on the one hand with the digestive system, and on 
the other with the more purely glandular structures of the body, 
is the organ known familiarly as the ‘ ink-bag’ of these animals. 
The cuttlefishes are well known to utilise the secretion of this 
sac as a means of defence, and for enabling them to escape from 
their enemies. Discharging the inky fluid through the ‘ funnel,’ 
into which the duct of the ink-sac opens, it rapidly diffuses itself 
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through the water, and enables the animal to escape under a literal 
cloak of darkness. The force of the simile under which an over- 
productive writer is likened to a cuttlefish, may be understood 
and appreciated when the physiology of the ink-sac is investigated. 
It is this feature of cuttlefish organisation which Oppian describes 
when he informs us that— 


Th’ endangered cuttle thus evades his fears, 
And native hoards of fluid safely wears; 

A pitchy ink peculiar glands supply, 

Whose shades the sharpest beam of light defy ; 
Pursued, he bids the sable fountains flow, 
And wrapt in clouds, eludes th’ impending foe. 


The exact nature and relationship of this ink-sac to the other 
organs of the cuttlefish have long been disputed. According to 
one authority, the ink-bag represented the gall-bladder, because 
in the octopus it is embedded in the liver. From another point 
of view, it was declared to represent an intestinal gland ; whilst a 
third opinion maintained its entirely special nature. The ink- 
sac is now known to be developed as an offshoot from the digestive 
tube; and, taking development as the one infallible criterion and 
test of the nature of living structures, we may conclude that it 
represents at once a highly specialised part of the digestive tract, 
and an organ which, unrepresented entirely in the oldest cuttle- 
fishes, has been developed in obedience to the demands and 
exigencies of the later growths of the race. It is this ink-sac 
which is frequently found fossilised in certain extinct cuttlefish 
shells. Its secretion forms the original sepia colour, a term 
derived from the name of a cuttlefish genus. The fossilised 
sepia has been used with good effect when ground down. The 
late Dean Euckland gave some of this fossil ink to Sir Francis 
Chantrey, who made with it a drawing of the specimen from which 
it had been taken ; and Cuvier is said to have used this fossilised 
ink in the preparation of the plates wherewith he illustrated his 
‘Mollusca,’ At the present time, recent cuttlefish ink is said to 
be utilised in the manufacture of ordinary artists’ ‘ sepia.’ 

The due regulation of cuttlefish existence is determined by the 
action of its nervous apparatus. Every living being exercising 
the functions of a nervous system may be said to perform the 
function of ‘relation;’ that is to say, it is brought, through the 
operation of its nervous apparatus, into relation with the outer 
world. The higher the nervous system, the more perfect are the 
relations between its possessor and the outer world. In comparing 
a mussel with a snail, and the latter or both with a cuttlefish, the 
differences between a low and a high nervous apparatus may be 
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plainly seen. The mussel, possessing a distinct nervous system, 
lives, nevertheless, a vegetative existence. It exhibits little 
activity ; it has no distinct head; its energies are cabined, cribbed, 
and confined within the compass of its shell; it may ‘hear’ 
dimly, it is true; but its relations with the outer world are limited 
to the sweeping in and to the reception of food particles in the 
water it receives, and to the occasional closure of its shell when 
alarmed. Mussel life passes, therefore, through an uneventful his- 
tory. The snail, on the other hand, exhibits a livelier interest in 
the affairs of the universe. Possessed of head, sense-organs, and 
motor powers, its means of relating itself to the outer world are of 
an infinitely superior kind to those possessed by the mussel. It 
quickly retires into private life and into the cavity of its shell 
when alarmed; it hears and sees, and its capacities for acting and 
reacting upon its surroundings are of a tolerably advanced nature. 
The cuttlefishes in turn present us with a marked advance upon the 
innervation of the snails and their allies. The cephalopods are 
infinitely more active, in turn, than the slow-moving gasteropods, 
and their nervous axis exhibits additional specialisation and de- 
velopment, as becomes their more elevated position. The ordinary 
type of molluscan nervous system undergoes in the cuttlefishes a 
decided change of form. Ina snail or whelk, for example, the 
nervous system exhibits an arrangement of three chief nerve- 
masses or ‘ ganglia,’ connected by nervous cords. Of these three 
nerve-centres, one is situated in the head, a second in the ‘ foot’ 
or organ of movement, and a third in the neighbourhood of heart 
and gills, or amidst the viscera generally. Increased concentration 
of this type of nerve-arrangement awaits us in cuttlefish organ- 
isation. Just as the spider possesses a more concentrated and 
localised nerve-axis than the insect, or as the gangliated chain of 
the latter becomes the fused nerve-mass of the spider; so in the 
cuttlefish, the molluscan nerve-system, scattered and diffused in 
the snail, whelk, or mussel, becomes localised in adaptation to the 
increased nerve-control and to the wider instincts of cuttlefish 
existence. This process of nerve-localisation and concentration is 
accompanied by certain important modifications affecting other 
regions and structures of cuttlefish economy. Thus the nerve- 
centres are found to be protected and enclosed within a gristly or 
cartilaginous case, that foreshadows the functions of the vertebrate 
skull, though in no sense connected with that structure; and the 
structure of the cuttlefish eye is likewise peculiar, and presents 
a noteworthy feature of the economy of these animals. lto- 
gether, the disposition of the nervous axis presents us with one of 
the most characteristic studies in cuttlefish history, and offers at 
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the same time, perhaps, more interesting problems in connection 
with the evolution of the race than any other system of organs 
included in the list of their bodily possessions. 

The first modification to which attention may be directed is the 
massing of the nerve-centres around the gullet in the cuttlefishes. 
Gathered up, as it were, from the foot and viscera, we find the 
chief nervous masses disposed within the head region, and 
further enclosed within the cartilaginous case or ‘skull’ already 
mentioned. This concentration of nerve-masses in the cephalic or 
head region isin itself noteworthy. It teaches us that the tendency 
to ‘cephalisation,’ as Professor Dana has termed the process of 
head development, is largely associated with, if not directly induced 
by, this nervous concentration; and it likewise reveals one of the 
main causes of superiority and advance in the animal series. But 
the presence in the head of the cuttlefishes of the cartilaginous 
‘skull,’ in addition to sundry other masses of gristle scattered 
through the substance of the ‘ mantle,’ has just been mentioned as 
a feature of interest. No possible lines of connection, genetic or 
otherwise, exist between cuttlefishes and vertebrates; yet this 
‘ skull’ character would at first sight seem to indicate resemblance 
and relationship of a definite kind between the two groups. But 
the case before us merely adds one to already known instances in 
which structures of analogous or similar nature have originated in 
a perfectly independent fashion. Such a result, however, does not, 
as has been argued, lie outside those normal laws of progressive 
development through the operation of which the universe of life 
has become the wondrously complex thing it is. The vertebrates 
themselves exhibit a progress of skull development leading us from 
that skull-less, spineless, boneless fish the lancelet (Amphiowus), 
through the imperfectly differentiated crania of the lampreys and 
their allies, to the complex skulls of our common fishes, and upwards 
by diverging lines to crania of higher type still. Is it any the more 
anomalous to find in the cuttlefishes the progressive development 
of a protective case for the modified and concentrated nerve- 
centres? Considering that the cephalopods stand at the extreme 
limit of molluscan development, it becomes a postulate of evolution 
that in them we should find the cumulative increase and progress 
of their type. Thus cuttlefish specialisation, so far from placing 
any difficulties in the way of evolution, supplies additional proof 
of the growing applicability of that doctrine to unravel the com- 
plexities of living structures. Furthermore, as we advance from 
the older to newer types of cuttlefish life, the ‘skull’ becomes better 
developed. It is better developed in the two-gilled cuttlefishes, 
which are forms literally of the geological yesterday, than in the 
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pearly nautilus, which presents us with a cuttlefish type of vast 
antiquity. In the nautilus the skull consists of two pieces, sur- 
rounding the gullet at its commencement; but in the two-gilled 
cuttlefishes it exhibits a middle portion, through which the gullet 
passes, and likewise shows side-processes that form cavities or 
‘orbits,’ enclosing the eyes as in higher animals. Within this 
case the three localised nerve-masses exist. Here, again, we dis- 
cover that in the later cuttlefishes the nervous axis is more con- 
centrated than in the earlier forms—modification of, and progress 
in, structure accompanying development in time. A large nerve- 
mass, consisting of the three closely connected centres, thus sub- 
serves the function of a cuttlefish brain. Not the least interesting 
feature of this localised mass of nervous matter is the fact that it 
exhibits the same arrangement of grey and white nerve-matter 
that is seen in the highest brains. An outer grey and an inner 
white layer are discernible in the nerve-ganglia of cephalopods, as 
in the cerebrum of man; and, as in the highest animals, the cut- 
tlefish grey matter is found to consist of nerve-cells, whilst the 
white matter is chiefly composed of nerve-fibres. Thus the laws of 
developmental progress affect the microscopic and intimate struc- 
ture of the living form as well as the more obvious{details of struc- 
ture. From the main nerve-mass of the cuttlefishes nerves arise to 
supply the body at large. Nerves of special sense supply eyes, ears, 
and olfactory organs; whilst the viscera and the ‘mantle’ or 
general body-covering are also well provided with the means of 
innervation. 

Cuttlefish existence possesses in all probability the five ‘ gate- 
ways of knowledge,’ through which the impressions of the outer 
world are received, and by which these impressions are modified 
and transmitted to the brain-masses as sensations of sight, hearing, 
smell, touch, and taste. There is little need to draw upon hypothesis 
in the assumption that the arms or tentacles are efficient organs of 
touch in Cephalopoda, or that the structures of the mouth may - 
subserve taste, in so far as the latter sense may be required to 
satisfy the demands of cuttlefish existence. An organ of smell is 
definitely situated behind or above the eyes. There, two small 
projections, or, as frequently, two minute pits or depressions, occur. 
These pits are ciliated, and between the cilia ‘olfactory cells’ are 
situated. These cells in turn represent the similar structures which 
occur in higher animals, and which in man himself form the 
characteristic terminations to his olfactory nerves. That the 
cuttlefishes can literally scent their prey from afar off, is an idea 
confirmed by the facts of their every-day life. A well-developed 
organ of smell necessarily confers. upon them a great advantage 
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in the struggle for food in which, along with the other tribes of the 
sea, they unquestionably share. 

The ‘ ears’ of the cuttlefishes present us with two sacs—named 
‘auditory sacs’—which may, as in the nautilus, either be attached 
to the chief nerve-mass itself, or, as in the two-gilled cuttles, be 
lodged in special cavities in the gristly ‘skull’ A cuttlefish 
‘ear’ is essentially a sac or bag, called an ‘ otocyst,’ containing 
either one or many ‘otoliths’ or ‘ear-stones,’ suspended in a 
watery fluid. This, indeed, is the primitive type of ‘ear’ we may 
find even in the Meduside or ‘jelly-fishes’ themselves. The 
manner in which this hearing sac exercises its functions is not 
difficult to trace. Vibrations of sonorous kind, transmitted to its 
substance, set the otoliths in motion, This motion, along. with 
that of the contained fluid of the otocyst, is communicated to the 
‘end cells’—bearing delicate processes known as ‘ auditory hairs’ 
—in which the fibres of the auditory nerves end. Thus the < ear- 
sac’ of a cuttlefish is simply a body adapted for the reception of 
sound- waves, and for the modification of these waves, which, as they 
immpinge upon the fine ends of the nerve-fibres of the sac, become 
transformed into impressions of sound. These impressions are in 
due course transmitted to the brain or ganglionic mass of the animal, 
which, like that of other organisms, acts upon the ‘information 
received’ with an intelligence and completeness proportionate to the 
perfection of its structure and functions. The ear-sacs of man 
cuttlefishes open on the external surface of the body by two fine 
canals, named ‘ Kolliker’s ducts,’ after their distinguished discoverer. 
Occasionally these ducts end blindly, and do not open on the body 
surface. These facts lend additional support to the opinion that 
in the ear of the cuttlefish we find primitive structures proper to 
the ears of vertebrates, the minute canals of Kolliker corresponding 
with the recessus vestibuli of the vertebrate organ of hearing. 
Once again, therefore, we find the progressive development of 
cephalopods and vertebrates running in parallel, but nevertheless 
in distinct and independent, lines; and this likeness is further 
strengthened when we discover that not merely the ear, but the 
eye likewise, of these two groups of animals is formed or developed 
in an essentially similar fashion. The ear of the cuttlefish presents 
us with a permanent example of an early and transitory stage in 
the development of the vertebrate ear, and a common plan of ear- 
production is thus seen to traverse a wide extent of the animal world. 

ANDREW WILSON, 


( To be concluded.) 








Found at Blazing Star. 
Part I, 


Tue rain had only ceased with the grey streaks of morning at 
Blazing Star, and the settlement awoke to a moral sense of cleanli- 
ness, and the finding of forgotten knives, tin cups, and smaller 
camp utensils, where the heavy showers had washed away the débris 
and dust heaps before the cabin doors. Indeed, it was recorded in 
Blazing Star that a fortunate early riser had once picked up on 
the highway a solid chunk of gold quartz, which the rain had 
freed from its encumbering soil and washed into immediate and 
glittering popularity. Possibly this may have been the reason 
why early risers in that locality during the rainy season adopted a 
thoughtful habit of body, and seldom lifted their eyes to the rifted 
or india-ink-washed skies above them. 

‘Cass’ Beard had risen early that morning, but not with a 
view to discovery. A leak in his cabin roof—quite consistent with 
his careless, improvident habits—had roused him at 4 a.m. with a 
flooded ‘ bunk’ and wet blankets. The chips from his wood pile 
refused to kindle a fire to dry his bed-clothes, and he had recourse 
to a more provident neighbour’s to supply the deficiency. This 
was nearly opposite. Mr. Cassius crossed the highway, and 
stopped suddenly. Something glittered in the nearest red pool 
before him. Gold, surely! But, wonderful to relate, not an 
irregular, shapeless fragment of crude ore, fresh from Nature’s 
crucible, but a bit of jeweller’s handicraft in the form of a plain 
gold ring. Looking at it more attentively, he saw that it bore 
the inscription, ‘ May to Cass.’ 

Like most of his fellow gold-seekers, Cass was superstitious. 
‘Cass!’ Hisown name! He tried the ring; it fitted his little 
finger closely. It was evidently awoman’s ring. He looked up and 
down the highway. No one was yet stirring. Little pools of water 
in the red road were beginning to glitter and grow rosy from the far- 
flushing East, but there was no trace of the owner of the shining 
waif, He knew that there was no woman in camp, and among his 
few comrades in the settlement he remembered to have seen none 
wearing an ornament like that. Again, the coincidence of the 
inscription to his rather peculiar nickname, would have been a 
perennial source of playful comment in a camp that made no 
allowance for sentimental memories. He slipped the glittering 
little hoop into his pocket, and thoughtfully returned to his cabin. 
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' . Two hours later, when the long, straggling procession, which 
every morning wended its way to Blazing Star Gulch—the seat of 
mining operation in the settlement—began to move, Cass saw fit 
to interrogate his fellows. ‘Ye didn’t, none on ye, happen to 
drop anything round yer last night ?’ he asked cautiously. 

‘I dropped a pocket-book containing Government bonds and 
some other securities, with between fifty and sixty thousand 
dollars,’ responded Peter Drummond carelessly ; ‘ but no matter: 
if any man will return a few autograph letters from foreign 
potentates that happened to be in it—of no value to anybody but 
the owner—he can keep the money. Thar’s nothin’ mean about 
me,’ he concluded languidly. 

This statement, bearing every evidence of the grossest men- 
dacity, was lightly passed over, and the men walked on with the 
deepest gravity. 

‘But hev you?’ Cass presently asked of another. 

‘I lost my pile to Jack Hamlin at draw-poker, over at 

Wingdam last night,’ returned the other pensively, ‘ but I don’t 
calkilate to find it lying round loose.’ 

Forced at last by this kind of irony into more detailed expla- 
nation, Cassconfided to them his discovery, and produced histreasure. 
The result was a dozen vague surmises—only one of which seemed 
to be popular, and to suit the dyspeptic despondency of the party—a 
despondency born of hastily masticated fried pork and flap-jacks. 
The ring was believed to have been dropped by some passing ‘ road 
agent’ laden with guilty spoil. 

‘Ef I was you,’ said Drummond gloomily, ‘I wouldn’t flourish 
that yer ring around much afore folks. Ive seen better men nor 
you strung up a tree by Vigilantés for —_—* even less than that 
in their possession.’ 

‘And I wouldn’t say much about bein’ up so d d early 
this morning,’ added an even more pessimistic comrade ; ‘ it might 
look bad before a jury.’ 

With this the men sadly dispersed, leaving the innocent Cass 
with the ring in his hand, and a general impression on his mind 
that he was already an object of suspicion to his comrades: an 
impression, it is hardly necessary to say, they fully intended should 
be left to rankle in his guileless bosom. 

Notwithstanding Cass’s first hopeful superstition, the ring did 
not seem to bring him nor the camp any luck. Daily the ‘ clean 
up’ brought the same scant rewards to their labours, and deepened 
the sardonic gravity of Blazing Star. But, if Cass found no material 
result from his treasure, it stimulated his lazy imagination, and, 
albeit a dangerous and seductive stimulant, at least lifted him out 
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of the monotonous grooves of his half-careless, half-slovenly, but 
always self-contented camp life. Heeding the wise caution of his 
comrades, he took the habit of wearing the ring. only at night. 
Wrapped in his blanket, he stealthily slipped the golden circlet 
over his little finger, and, as he averred, ‘slept all the better for 
it.’ Whether it ever evoked any warmer dream or vision during 
those calm, cold, virgin-like spring nights, when even the moon 
and the greater plants retreated into the icy-blue, steel-like 
firmament, I cannot say. Enough, that his superstition began 
to be coloured a little by fancy, and his fatalism somewhat 
mitigated by hope. Dreams of this kind did not tend to promote 
his efficiency in the communistic labours of the camp, and brought 
him a self-isolation that, however gratifying at first, soon debarred 
him the benefits of that hard practical wisdom which underlaid the 
grumbling of his fellow-workers. 

‘I’m dog-goned,’ said one commentator, ‘ef I don’t believe 
that Cass is looney over that yer ring he found. Wears it on a 
string under his shirt.’ 

Meantime, the seasons did not wait the discovery of the secret. 
The red pools in Blazing Star highway were soon dried up in the 
fervent June sun and riotous night winds of those altitudes. The 
ephemeral grasses that had quickly supplanted these pools and the 
chocolate-coloured mud, were as quickly parched and withered. 
The footprints of spring became vague and indefinite, and were 
finally lost in the impalpable dust of the summer highway. 

In cne of his long, aimless excursions, Cass had penetrated a 
thick undergrowth of buckeye and hazel, and found himself quite 
unexpectedly upon the high road to Red Chief’s Crossing. Cass 
knew by the lurid cloud of dust that hid the distance that the up- 
coach had passed.. He had already reached that stage of superstition 
when the most trivial occurrence seemed to point in some way to 
an elucidation of the mystery of his treasure. His eyes had 
mechanically fallen to the ground again, as if he half expected to 
find in some other waif a hint or corroboration of his imaginings. 
Thus abstracted, the figure of a young girl on horseback, in the 
road directly before the bushes he emerged from, appeared to 
have sprung directly from the ground. 

‘Oh, come here, please do; quick !’ 

Cass stared, and then moved hesitatingly towards her. 

‘I heard some one coming through the bushes and [ waited,’ 
she went on. ‘Come quick. It’s something too awful for any- 
thing.’ 

In spite of this appalling introduction, Cass could not but 
notice that the voice, although hurried and excited, was by ng 
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means agitated or frightened, that the eyes which looked into his 
sparkled with a certain kind of pleased curiosity. 

‘It was just here,’ she went on vivaciously, ‘just here that I 
went into the bush to cut a switch for my horse—and—’ leading 
him along at a brisk trot by her side—‘just here, look, see! this 
is what I found.’ 

It was scarcely thirty feet from the road. The only object that 
met Cass’s eye was a man’s stiff, tall hat, lying emptily and 
vacantly in the grass. It was new, shiny, and of modish shape. 
But it was so incongruous, so perkily smart, and yet so feeble and 
helpless, lying there ; so ghastly ludicrous in its very inappropriate- 
ness and incapacity to adjust itself to the surrounding landscape, 
that it affected him with something more than a sense of its gro- 
tesqueness, and he could only stare at it blankly. 

‘But you're not looking the right way,’ the girl went on 
sharply ; ‘look there!’ 

Cass followed the direction of her whip. At last, what might 
have seemed a coat thrown carelessly on the ground met his eye, 
but presently he became aware of a white, rigid, aimlessly clenched 
hand protruding from the flaccid sleeve ; mingled with it in some 
absurd way, and half hidden by the grass, lay what might have 
been a pair of cast-off trousers but for two rigid boots that pointed 
in opposite angles to the sky. It was a dead man. So palpably 
dead that life seemed to have taken flight from his very clothes. 
So impotent, feeble, and degraded by them that the naked subject 
of a dissecting-table would have been less insulting to humanity. 
The head had fallen back and was partly hidden in a gopher 
burrow, but the white, upturned face and closed eyes had less of 
helpless death in them than those wretched enwrappings. Indeed, 
one limp hand that lay across the swollen abdomen lent itself to 
the grotesquely-hideous suggestion of a gentleman sleeping off the 
excesses of a hearty dinner. 

‘ Ain’t he horrid?’ continued the girl; ‘ but what killed him ?’ 

Struggling between a certain fascination at the girl’s cold- 
blooded curiosity, and horror of the murdered man, Cass hesitat- 
ingly lifted the helpless head. A bluish hole above the right 
temple and a few brown paint-like spots on the forehead, shirt 
collar, and matted hair proved the only record. 

‘Turn him over again,’ said the girl impatiently, as Cass was 
about to relinquish his burden, ‘Maybe you'll find another 
wound.’ 

But Cass was dimly remembering certain formalities that in 
older civilisations attend the discovery of dead bodies, and post- 
poned a present inquest. 
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‘Perhaps you’d better ride on, Miss, afore you get summoned 
as a witness. I'll give warning at Red Chief's Crossing, and send 
the coroner down here.’ 

‘Let me go with you,’ she said earnestly; ‘it would be such 
fun. I don’t mind being a witness, Or,’ she added, without 
heeding Cass’s look of astonishment, ‘ I'll wait here till you come 
back.’ 

‘ But you see, Miss, it wouldn’t seem right > began Cass. 

‘But I found him first,’ interrupted the girl, with a pout. 

Staggered by this preémptive right, sacred to all miners, Cass 
stopped. 

‘ Who is the coroner ?’ she asked. 

‘ Joe Hornsby.’ 

‘The tall, lame man, who was half-eaten by a grizzly ?’” 

‘Toa’ 

‘Well, look now! I'll ride on and bring him back in half an 
hour. There!’ 

‘But, Miss—— !’ 

‘Oh, don’t mind me. I never saw anything of this kind before, 
and I want to see it all.’ 

‘Do you know Hornsby?’ asked Cass, unconsciously a trifle 
irritated. 

‘No, but I'll bring him.’ She wheeled her horse into the road. 

In the presence of this living energy Cass quite forgot the 
helpless dead. ‘ Have you been long in these parts, Miss?’ he 
asked. 

‘ About two weeks,’ she answered shortly. ‘ Good-bye, just 
now. Look around for the pistol or anything else you can find, 
although J have been over the whole ground twice already.’ 

A little puff of dust as the horse sprang into the road, a 
muffied shuffle, struggle, then the regular beat of hoofs, and—she 
was gone. 

After five minutes had passed, Cass regretted that he had not 
accompanied her; waiting in such a spot was an irksome task. 
Not that there was anything in the scene itself to awaken gloomy 
imaginings; the bright truthful Californian sunshine scoffed at 
any illusion of creeping shadows or waving branches. Once in the 
rising wind, the empty hat rolled over—but only in a ludicrous, 
drunken way. A search for any further sign or token had proved 
futile, and Cass grew impatient. He began to hate himself for 
having stayed; he would have fled, but for shame. Nor was his 
good humour restored when at the close of a weary half-hour two 
galloping figures emerged from the dusty horizon—Hornsby and 
the young girl. 
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His vague annoyance increased as he fancied that both seemed 
to ignore him, the coroner barely acknowledging his presence 
with anod. Assisted by the young girl, whose energy and enthu- 
siasm evidently delighted him, Hornsby raised the body for a more 
careful examination. The dead man’s pockets were carefully 
searched. A few coins, a silver pencil, knife, and tobacco-box were 
all they found. It gave no clue to his identity. Suddenly the 
young girl—who had, with unabashed curiosity knelt beside the ex- 
ploring official hands of Red Chief—uttered a ery of gratification. 

‘Here’s something! It dropped from the bosom of his shirt on 
the ground. Look!’ 

She was holding in the air, between her thumb and forefinger, 
a folded bit of well-worn newspaper. Her eyes sparkled. 

‘ Shall I open it ?’ she asked. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘It’s a little ring,’ she said: ‘looks like an engagement ring. 
Something is written on it. Look! “ May to Cass.”’ 

Cass darted forward. ‘It’s mine,’ he stammered,‘mine! I 
dropped it. It’s nothing—nothing,’ he went on after a pause, em- 
barrassed and blushing as the girl and her companion both stared 
at him—‘a mere trifle. I'll take it.’ 

But the coroner opposed his outstretched hand. ‘ Not much,’ 
he said significantly. 

‘ But it’s mine!’ continued Cass, indignation taking the place of 
shame at his discovered secret. ‘I found it six months agoin the 
road. I—picked it up.’ 

‘With your name already written on it! How handy!’ said 
the coroner grimly. 

‘It’s an old story,’ said Cass, blushing again under the half- 
mischievous, half-searching eyes of the girl. ‘ All Blazing Star 
knows I found it.’ 

‘Then ye’ll have no difficulty in provin’ it,’ said Hornsby coolly. 
‘ Just now, however, we've found it, and we propose to keep it for 
the inquest.’ 

Cass shrugged his shoulders. Further altercation would have 
only heightened his ludicrous situation in the girl’s eyes. He 
turned away, leaving his treasure in the coroner’s hands. 

The inquest, a day or two later, was prompt and final. No 
clue to the dead man’s identity ; no evidence sufficiently strong to 
prove murder or suicide; no trace of any kind, inculpating any 
party known or unknown, were found. But much publicity and 
interest was given to the proceedings by the presence of the 
principal witness, a handsome girl. ‘To the pluck, persistency, 
and intellect’ of Miss Porter,’ said the Red Chief Recorder, 
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‘Tuolumne County owes the discovery of the body. No one who 
was present at the inquest failed to be charmed with the appear- 
ance and conduct of this beautiful young lady. Miss Porter has 
but lately arrived in this district, in which, it is hoped, she will 
become an honoured resident, and continue to set an exampue to 
all lackadaisical and sentimental members of the so-called “ sterner 
sex.”’ After this universally recognised allusion to Cass Beard, 
the Recorder returned to its record. ‘Some interest was excited 
by what. appeared to be a clue to the mystery, in the discovery of 
a small gold engagement ring on the body. Evidence was after- 
wards offered to show it was the property of a Mr. Cass Beard of 
Blazing Star, who appeared upon the scene after the discovery of 
the corpse by Miss Porter. He alleged he had dropped it in lifting 
the unfortunate remains of the deceased. Much amusement was 
created in Court by the sentimental confusion of the claimant, and 
a certain partisan spirit shown by his fellow miners of Blazing 
Star. It appearing, however, by the admission of this sighing 
Strephon of the Foot Hills, that he had himself found this pledge 
of affection, lying in the highway, six months previous, the coroner 
wisely placed it in the safe keeping of the County Court, until the 
appearance of the rightful owner.’ 

Thus on the 13th of September 186— the treasure found at 
Blazing Star passed out of the hands of its finder. 


Autumn brought an abrupt explanation of the mystery. 
Kanaka Joe had been arrested for horse-stealing, but had with 
noble candour confessed to the finer offence of manslaughter. 
That swift and sure justice which overtook the horse-stealer in 
these altitudes was stayed a moment and hesitated, for the victim 
was clearly the mysterious unknown. Curiosity got the better of 
an extempore judge and jury. 

‘It was a fair fight,’ said the accused, not without some human 
vanity, feeling that the camp hung upon his words, ‘and was 
settled by the man az was peartest and liveliest with his weapon. 
We had a sort of unpléasantness over at Lagrange the night afore, 
along of our both hevin’ a monotony of four aces. We had a 
clinch and a stamp around, and when we was separated it was 
only a question of shootin’ on sight. He left Lagrange at sun-up 
the next morning, and I struck across a bit o’ buckeye and under- 
brush and came upon him, accidental like, on the Red Chief 
Road. I drawed when I sighted him and called out. He slipped 
from his mare and covered himself with her flanks, reaching for his 
holster, but she rared and backed down on him across the road 
and into the grass, where I got in another shot and fetched him,’ 
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* And you stole his mare ?’ suggested the judge. 

‘I got away,’ said the gambler simply. 

Further questioning only elicited the facts that Joe did not 
know the name or condition of his victim. He was a stranger in 
Lagrange. 

It was a breezy afternoon, with some turbulency in the camp 
and much windy discussion over this unwonted delay of jus- 
tice. The suggestion that Joe should be first hanged for horse- 
stealing and then tried for murder was angrily discussed, but 
milder counsels were offered—that the fact of the killing should 
be admitted only as proof of the theft. A large party from 
Red Chief had come over to assist: in judgment, among them the 
coroner. 

Cass Beard had avoided these proceedings, which only recalled 
an unpleasant experience, and was wandering with pick, pan, and 
mallet far from the camp. These accoutrements, as I have before 
intimated, justified any form of aimless idleness under the equally 
aimless title of ‘ prospecting.’ He had at the end of three hours’ 
relaxation reached the highway to Red Chief, half hidden by 
blinding clouds of dust torn from the crumbling red road at every 
gust which swept down the mountain side. The spot had a 
familiar aspect to Cass, although some freshly-dug holes near the 
wayside, with scattered earth beside them, showed the presence of 
a recent prospector. He was struggling with his memory, when 
the dust was suddenly dispersed and he found himself again at the 
scene of the murder. He started; he had not put foot on the 
road since the inquest. There lacked only the helpless dead man 
and the contrasting figure of the alert young woman to restore 
the ‘picture. The body was gone, it was true; but as he turned 
he beheld Miss Porter, a few paces distant, sitting her horse as 
energetic and observant as on the first morning they had met. 
A superstitious thrill passed over him and awoke his old anta~ 
gonism. 

She nodded to him slightly. ‘I came here to refresh my 
memory,’ she said, ‘as Mr. Hornsby thought I might be asked to 
give my evidence again at Blazing Star.’ 

Cass carelessly struck an aimless blow with his pick against 
the sod, and did not reply. 

‘ And you ?’ she queried. 

‘I stumbled upon the place just now while prospecting, or I 
shouldn’t be here.’ 

‘Then, it was you made these holes?’ 

‘No,’ said Cass, with ill-concealed disgust. ‘ Nobody but a 
stranger would go foolin’ round such a spot.’ 
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He stopped, as the rude significance of his speech struck him, 
and added surlily, ‘ I mean—no one would dig here.’ 

The girl laughed and showed a set of very white teeth in her 
square jaw. Cass averted his face. 

‘Do you mean to say that every miner doesn’t know that it’s 
lucky to dig wherever human blood has been spilt ? ’ 

Cass felt a return of his superstition, but he did not look up. 
‘I never heard it before,’ he said severely. 

‘ And you call yourself a California miner ?’ 

*I do.’ 


It was impossible for, Miss Porter to misunderstand his curt 


speech and unsocial manner. She stared at him and coloured 
slightly. Lifting her reins lightly, she said, ‘ You certainly do 
not seem like most of the miners I have met.’ 

* Nor you like any girl from the East I ever met,’ he responded. 

‘ What do you mean?’ she asked, checking her horse. 

* What I say,’ he answered doggedly. Reasonable as this reply 
was, it immediately struck him that it was scarcely dignified or 
manly. But before he could explain himself Miss Porter was 
gone. 

He met her again that very evening. The trial had been 
summarily suspended by the appearance of the Sheriff of Calaveras 
and his posse, who took Joe from that self-constituted tribunal of 
Blazing Star and set his face southward and towards authoritative 
although more cautious justice. But not before the evidence of 
the previous inquest had been read, and the incident of the ring 
again delivered to the public. It is said the prisoner burst into 
au incredulous laugh and asked to see this mysterious waif. It 
was handed to him. Standing in the very shadow of the gallows 
tree—which might have been one of the pines that sheltered the 
billiard-room in which the Vigilance Committee held their con- 
clave—the prisoner gave way to a burst of merriment, so genuine 
and honest that the judge and jury joined in automatic sympathy. 
When silence was restored an explanation was asked by the judge. 
But there was no response from the prisoner except a subdued 
chuckle. 

‘ Did this ring belong to you?’ asked the judge severely; the 
jury and spectators craning their ears forward with an expectant 
smile already on their faces. But the prisoner’s eyes only sparkled 
maliciously as he looked around the court. 

‘Tell us, Joe,’ said a sympathetic and laughter-loving juror 
under his breath; ‘let it out, and we'll make it easy for you.’ 

‘Prisoner,’ said the judge, with a return of official dignity, 
‘remember that your life is in peril. Do you refuse ?’ 
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Joe lazily laid his arm on the back of his chair with (to quote 
the words of an animated observer’) ‘ the air of having a Christian 
hope and a sequence flush in his hand,’ and said, ‘ Well, as I 
reckon I’m not up yer for stealin’ a ring that another man lets on 
to have found, and as fur as I kin see hez nothin’ to do with the 
case, J do!’ And as it was here that the Sheriff of Calaveras 
made a precipitate entry into the room, the mystery remained 
unsolved. 

The effect of this freshly-imported ridicule on the sensitive 
mind of Cass might have been foretold by Blazing Star had it 
ever taken that sensitiveness into consideration. He had lost the 
good humour and easy pliability which had tempted him to frank- 
ness, and he had gradually become bitter and hard. He had at 
first affected amusement over his own vanished day-dream—hiding 
his virgin disappointment in his own breast—but when he began 
to turn upon his feelings, he turned upon his comrades also. Cass 
was for a while unpopular. There is no ingratitude so revolting 
to the human mind as that of the butt who refuses to be one any 
_ longer. The man who rejects that immunity which laughter 
generally casts upon him, and demands to be seriously considered, 
deserves no mercy. 

It was under these hard conditions that Cass Beard, convicted 
of overt sentimentalism aggravated by inconsistency, stepped into 
the Red Chief Coach that evening. It was his habit usually to 
ride with the driver, but the presence of Hornsby and Miss Porter 
on the box seat changed his intention. Yet, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing that neither had noticed him; and as there was no other 
passenger inside, he stretched himself on the cushion of the back 
seat and gave way to moody reflections. He quite determined to 
leave Blazing Star, to settle himself seriously to the task of money- 
getting, and to return to his comrades, some day, a sarcastic, cynical, 
successful man, and so overwhelm them with confusion. For 
poor Cass had not yet reached that superiority of knowing that 
success would depend upon his ability to forego his past. Indeed, 
part of his boyhood had been cast among these men, and he 
was not old enough to have learnt that success was not to be 
gauged by their standard. The moon lit up the dark interior of 
the coach with a faint poetic light. ‘The lazy swinging of the 
vehicle that was bearing him away—albeit only for a night and 
a day—the solitude, the glimpses from the window of great 
distances full of vague possibilities, made the abused ring potent 
as that of Gyges. He dreamed with his eyes open. From an 
Alnaschar vision he suddenly awoke. The coach had stopped. 
The voices of men—one in entreaty, one in expostulation—came 
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from the box. Cass mechanically put his hand to his pistol 
pocket. 

‘ Thank you, but I insist upon getting down.’ 

It was Miss Porter’s voice. This was followed by a rapid, half- 
restrained interchange of words between Hornsby and the driver. 
Then the latter said gruffly : 

‘If the lady wants to ride inside, let her.’ , 

Miss Porter fluttered to the ground. She was followed by 
Hornsby. ‘ Just a minit, Miss,’ he expostulated, half shamedly, half 
brusquely, ‘ ye don’t onderstand me. I only——’ 

But Miss Porter had jumped into the coach. 

Hornsby placed his hand on the handle of the door. Miss 
Porter grasped it firmly from the inside. There was a slight 
struggle. 

All of which was part of a dream to the boyish Cass. But he 
awoke from it—a man! ‘Do you,’ heasked, in a voice he scarcely 
recognised himself,—‘ do you want this man inside ?’ 

‘No!’ 


Cass caught at Hornsby’s wrist like a young tiger. But alas! — 


what availed instinctive chivalry against main strength. He only 
succeeded in forcing the door open in spite of Miss Porter's 
superior strategy—and, I fear I must add, muscle also—and threw 
himself passionately at Hornsby’s throat, where he hung on and 
calmly awaited dissolution. But he had, in the onset, driven 
Hornsby out into the road and the moonlight. 

‘Here! Somebody take my lines.” The voice was ‘ Mountain 
Charley’s’—the driver. The figure that jumped from the box and 
separated the struggling men belonged to this singularly direct 
person. 

‘You're riding inside?’ said Charley interrogatively, to Cass. 
Before he could reply Miss Porter’s voice came from the window. 

‘He is!’ 

Charley promptly bundled Cass into the coach. 

‘And you?’ to Hornsby ; ‘ onless you're kalkilatin’ to take a 
little “ pasear,” you’re booked outside. Get up.’ 


It is probable that Charley assisted Mr. Hornsby as promptly 


to his seat, for the next moment the coach was rolling on. 

Meanwhile Cass, by reason of his forced entry, had been 
deposited in Miss Porter’s lap, whence, freeing himself, he had 
attempted to climb over the middle seat, but in the starting of the 
coach was again thrown heavily against her hat and shoulder ; all 
of which was inconsistent with the attitude of dignified reserve he 
had intended to display. Miss Porter, meanwhile, recovered her 
good humour. 
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‘ What a brute he was, ugh!’ she said, re-tying the ribbons of 
her bonnet under her square chin, and smoothing out her linen 
duster. 

Cass tried to look as if he had forgotten the whole affair. 
‘Who? oh, yes! I see!’ he responded absently. 

‘I suppose I ought to thank you,’ she went on with a smile, 
‘but you know, really, I could have kept him out if you hadn’t 
pulled his wrist from outside. I'll show you. Look! Put your 
hand on the handle there! Now, Ill hold the lock inside firmly. 
You see, you can’t turn the catch !’ 

She indeed held the lock fast. It was a firm hand, yet soft— 
their fingers had touched over the handle—and looked white in 
the moonlight. He made no reply, but sank back again in his 
seat with a singular sensation in the fingers that had touched hers. 
He was in the shadow, and, without being seen, could abandon his 
reserve and glance at her face. It struck him that he had never 
really seen her before. She was not so tall as she had appeared to 
be. Her eyes were not large, but her pupils were black, moist, 


_ velvety, and so convex as to seem embossed on the white. She 


had an indistinctive nose, a rather colourless face—whiter at the 
angles of the mouth and nose through the relief of tiny freckles 
like grains of pepper. Her mouth was straight, dark red, but 
moist as her eyes. She had drawn herself into the corner of the 
back seat, her wrist put through and hanging over the swinging 
strap, the easy lines of her plump figure swaying from side to side 
with the motion of the coach. Finally, forgetful of any presence 
in the dark corner opposite, she threw her head a little further 
back, slipped a trifle lower, and, placing two well-booted feet upon 
the middle seat, completed a charming and wholesome picture. 

Five minutes elapsed. She was looking straight at the moon. 
Cass Beard felt his dignified reserve becoming very much like 
awkwardness. He ought to be coldly polite. 

‘I hope you're not flustered, Miss, by the—by the——’ he 
began. 

‘I?’ She straightened herself up in the seat, cast a curious 
glance into the dark corner, and then letting herself down again 
said, ‘ Oh, dear, no!’ 

Another five minutes elapsed. She had evidently forgotten 
him. She might at least have been civil. He took refuge again 
in his reserve. But it was now mixed with a certain pique. 

Yet, how much softer her face looked in the moonlight! Even 
her square jaw had lost that hard, matter-of-fact, practical indica- 
tion which was so distasteful to him, and always had suggested a 
harsh criticism of his weakness. How moist her eyes were— 
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actually shining in the light! How that light seemed to concen- 
trate in the corner of the lashes, and then slipped—a flash—away. 
Was she ?—yes, she was crying. 

Cass melted. He moved. Miss Porter put her head out of the 
window and drew it back in a moment, dry-eyed. 

‘One meets all sorts of folks travelling,’ said Cass, with what 
he wished to make appear a cheerful philosophy. | 

‘I dare say. I don’t know. I never before met any one who 
was rude to me. I have travelled all over the country alone, and 
with all kinds of people, ever since I was so high. I have always 
gone my own way—without hindrance or trouble. I always do. 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t. Perhaps other people mayn’t like it. 
Ido. I like excitement. I like to see all that there is to see. 
Because I’m a girl, I don’t see why I cannot go out without a 
keeper, or why I cannot do what any man can do that isn’t wrong ; 
do you? Perhaps you do—perhaps you don’t. Perhaps you like 
a girl to be always in the house dawdling, or thumping a piano, or 
reading novels. Perhaps you think I’m bold because I don’t like 
it, and won’t lie and say I do.’ 

She spoke sharply and aggressively, and so evidently in answer 
to Cass’s unspoken indictment against her, that he was not sur- 
prised when she became more direct. 

‘You know you were shocked when I went to fetch that 
Hornsby, the coroner, after we found the dead body.’ 

‘Hornsby wasn’t shocked,’ said Cass, a little viciously. 

‘What do you mean ?’ she said abruptly. 

‘ You were good friends enough, until 

‘Until he insulted me just now, is that it?’ 

‘Until he thought,’ stammered Cass, ‘ that because you were— 
you know—not so—so—so careful as ather girls, he could be a 
little freer.’ 

‘And so, because I preferred to ride a mile with him to see 
something real that had happened, and tried to be useful instead 
of looking in shop windows in Main Street, or promenading before 
the hotel 

‘ And being ornamental ’ interrupted Cass. But this feeble 
and un-Cass-like attempt at playful gallantry met with a sudden 
check. : 

Miss Porter drew herself together, and looked out of the 
window. ‘Do you wish me to walk the rest of the way home ?’ 

‘No,’ said Cass hurriedly, with a crimson face, and a sense of 
gratuitous rudeness. 

‘ Then stop that kind of talk, right there ’ 

There was an awkward silence. ‘I wish I was a man,’ she 
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said half-bitterly, half-earnestly. Cass Beard was not old and 
cynical enough to observe that this devout aspiration is usually 
uttered by those who have least reason to deplore their own 
femininity ; and, but for the rebuff he had just received, would 
have made the usual emphatic dissent of our sex when the wish 
is uttered by warm red lips and tender voices—a dissent, it may 
be remarked, generally withheld, however, when the masculine 
spinster dwells on the perfection of woman. I dare say Miss 
Porter was sincere, for a moment later she continued poutingly : 

‘ And yet, I used to go to fires in Sacramento when I was only 
ten years old. I saw thetheatre burnt down. Nobody found fault 
with me then.’ 

Something made Cass ask if her father and mother objected to 
her boyish tastes. The reply was characteristic if not satisfactory : 

‘Object ? I’d like to see them do it!’ 

The direction of the road had changed. The fickle moon now 
abandoned Miss Porter and sought out Cass on the front seat. It 
caressed the young fellow’s silky moustache and long eyelashes, 
and took some of the sunburn from his cheek. 

‘What’s the matter with your neck?’ said the girl suddenly. 

Cass looked down, blushing to find that the collar of his smart 
‘duck’ sailor shirt was torn open. But something more than his 
white, soft, girlish skin was exposed ; the shirt front was dyed quite 
red with blood from a slight cut on theshoulder. He remembered 
to have felt a scratch while struggling with Hornsby. 

The girl’s soft eyes sparkled. ‘ Let me,’ she said vivaciously ; 
‘do! I’m good at wounds. Come over here. No—stay there. 
I'll come over to you.’ 

She did, bestriding the back of the middle seat and dropping 
at his side. The magnetic fingers again touched his; he felt her 
warm breath on his neck as she bent towards him. 

‘It’s nothing,’ he said hastily, more agitated by the treatment 
than by the wound. 

‘Give me your flask,’ she responded without heeding. A 
stinging sensation, as she bathed the edges of the cut with the 
spirit, brought him back to common-sense again. ‘There!’ she 
said, skilfully extemporising a bandage from her handkerchief and 
a compress from his cravat. ‘ Now, button your coat over your 
chest, so, and don’t take cold.’ She insisted upon buttoning it for 
him; greater even than the feminine delight in a man’s strength 
is the ministration to his weakness. Yet, when this was finished, 
she drew a little away from him in some embarrassment—an em- 
barrassment she wondered at, as his skin was finer, his touch gentler, 
his clothes cleaner, and—not to put too fine a point upon it—he 
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exhaled an atmosphere much sweeter than belonged to most of the 
men her boyish habits had brought her in contact with—not ex- 
cepting her own father. Later, she even exempted her mother 
from the possession of this divine effluence. After a moment she 
asked suddenly, ‘ What are you going to do with Hornsby ?’ 

Cass had not thought of him. His short-lived rage was past 
with the occasion that provokedit. Without any fear of his adversary, 
he would have been quite willing to meet him no more. He only 
said, ‘That will depend upon him.’ 

‘Oh, you won’t hear from him again,’ said she confidently; 
‘but you really ought to get up a little more muscle. You've no 
more than a girl.’ She stopped, a little confused. 

‘What shall I do with your handkerchief?’ asked the uneasy 
Cass, anxious to change the subject. 

‘Oh, keep it, if you want to; only, don’t show it to everybody, 
as you did that ring you found.’ Seeing signs of distress in his face, 
she added: ‘ Of course that was all nonsense. If you had cared so 
much for the ring, you couldn’t have talked about it or shown it. 
Could you ?’ 

It relieved him to think that this might be true ; he certainly 
had not looked at it in that light before. 

‘But, did you really find it?’ she asked with sudden gravity. 
* Really, now ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And there was no real May in the case ?’ 

‘ Not that I know of, laughed Cass, secretly pleased. 

But Miss Porter, after eyeing him critically for a moment, 
jumped up and climbed back again to her seat. ‘ Perhaps you 
had better give me that handkerchief back.’ 

Cass began to unbutton his coat. 

‘No! no! Do you want to take your death of cold?’ she 
screamed. And Cass, to avoid this direful possibility, rebuttored his 
coat again over the handkerchief and a peculiarly pleasing sensation. 

Very little now was said until the rattling, bounding descent 
of the coach denoted the approach to Red Chief. The straggling 
main street disclosed itself, light by light. In the flash of glitter- 
ing windows and the sound of eager voices Miss Porter descended, 
without waiting for Cass’s proffered assistance, and anticipated 
Mountain Charley’s descent from the box. A few undistinguishable 
words passed between them. 

‘You kin freeze to me, Miss,’ said Charley ; and Miss Porter, 
turning her frank laugh and frankly opened palm to Cass, half- 
returned the pressure of his hand, and slipped away. 


BRET HARTE. 
(Zo be concluded). 





Lisst—RNovember 1881. 


Liszt was at Rome. He happened to be driving in an open 
carriage just in front of mine, when all Rome went on a pilgrim- 
age to St. Lorenzo Cemetery on All Souls Day. We saluted as we 
passed. I thought him looking more worn than last year, but 
the old radiant smile and frank courtesy was the same; the fact 
is, he had a fall on a staircase at Weimar last summer, and he has 
been obliged to be careful since. He will not go to the Villa 
D’Este this year at Tivoli. It is too cold, although the Cardinal 
Hohenlohe promised to warm it well with stoves. Last year 
about this time, when I was there with him, the hot November sun 
beat so fiercely down on our luncheon-table, spread on a broad 
balcony overlooking the whole Campagna, that we had to move 
into the shade, and the Swiss valet walked round and round, 
taking innumerable flies out of our wine. But the morning and 
evening were colder there than they are at Rome, and it is cold 
enough here just now (November 13). 

‘I am going,’ said Greenough the sculptor to me, ‘to look in 
on the Abbate Liszt to-night, at the Hotel Alberti.’ 

‘I will be of the party,’ I said. 

We were ushered intoa little room about nine o’clock. The Abbate 
was seated at a game of cards with his grand-daughter the Baronne 
de Biilow and an Italian gentleman. He received us with his old 
delightful grace and bonhomie. I insisted upon his finishing his 
game of cards. 

‘Where are you staying, and how long have you been here ?’ 

‘Why, I left my card and address some days ago.’ 

‘ Ah, leave me another, and write the address again.’ 

‘TI will leave you six, and call every day, just to ask after you,’ 
said I, laughing. 

‘Then I will give you six invitations.’ 

‘But,’ I said, ‘you never asked me to your birthday fes- 
tival.’ 

‘You are of those who are always asked.’ 

‘If I had been at Rome, I should certainly have slipped in.’ 

‘I shall receive again; you shall yet come,’ said Liszt ; and then 
he sat down to finish his game as we others talked to each other, 
the Abbate turning round to drop a word here and there, just 
enough to show that he was not indifferent to our presence. They 
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told me he had to be kept very quiet, chiefly because he insisted 
upon getting through so much work, and I felt that callers should 
be discreet and not stay too long. Presently the game was over, 
and Liszt, pushing aside the cards, turned to us, and I had a few 
words with him. The grand piano was open behind him, but we 
were not to hear it; he seldom touches it now, although last year 
he played a good deal of Chopin to me at the Villa D’Este. I told 
him of the piano-recital mania in London last séason: he said of 
Rubinstein, ‘ He is the king of all pianists now before the public, 
he must carry all before him;’ and of Sophie Menter, whom he had 
specially charged me to hear, ‘ No woman can touch her—in every 
style she is superb.’ He said he was at work upon orchestral 
composition, which he intimated the public did not always care 
about; and I spoke of our painter Watts, who now delights to 
paint for himself, and often declares that his favourite conceptions 
are those least understood by the public. ‘Ah!’ said Liszt; ‘ but 
here is an artist, turning to a stranger present, ‘ who paints for 
the public and 7s appreciated ;’ it was his graceful way of turning 
the talk off himself; and then he went on to speak of that eccentric 
Belgian artist, Wirtz, whom he had known. The Wirtz gallery 
at Brussels is very famous now, though Liszt seemed to fancy 
Wirtz was still little known. ‘ His creations were strange and 
fantastic, he was voted mad, and the critics abused and laughed at 
him. I remember he had a great studio, and at one end a kind of 
pulpit ; he used to get up in it and preach against the critics and 
society, and declaim about all sorts of things.’ Liszt told a good 
anecdote about him. ‘He used to send these odd pictures to the 
Salon year after year, which were always returned ; the judges 
would have nothing to say to him. Well, he happened to become 
possessed of a veritable Rubens, and the malicious idea occurred to 
him to put his own name to it, and send it up to the Salon. The 
judges taking it for more Wirtz rubbish, sent it back. Poor Wirtz, 
you can imagine that he went up in his pulpit next time with a 
good text !’ 

I said to him later, ‘So you will not come to England ?’ 

‘I have travelled so much; I have gone about the world 
till Iam tired. I change residences, as it is, three times a year: 
Pesth, Weimar, Rome; and if I went about more, I could not 
get through the work which I have set myself to do. The first 
time I was in England, I was taken there by Count Esterhazy: 
you know, he was a great friend of George IV.; he took me down 
to Windsor. I saw George IV. there—it was in 1824—and I played 
to him ; I was about twelve years old. I remember the king he 
was a fine, pompous sort of person.’ 
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¢You were at Antwerp last year; we all thought you might 
have come across.’ ; 

‘I was present,’ he replied; ‘I shall never go across again.’ 

An American lady here said to Liszt the other day, without 
much discretion or tact, ‘Ah, Abbate, if you would only come to 
America, you could make a large fortune!’ forgetting that Liszt 
has made and spent immense fortunes, and has left quite as much 
as he wants. 

‘Madame,’ replied the great virtuoso, with that exquisite touch 
of courteous but satirical humour of which he is a master, ‘if you 
stood in need of that large fortune, believe me I would go.’ 

We spoke of Wagner, and I noticed how he had infected the 
most opposite schools, how even Verdi had drunk deep, many 
portions of ‘ Aida’ being quite Wagneresque. 

‘Yes, he is well in the air now; everything breathes him at 
last.’ 

‘And the “Parcival”?’ I said; ‘is that new drama really 
coming off ?’ 

‘Surely, next year in July, at Baireuth. We shall have all 
the world there.’ 

‘ All the Wagnerites,’ I said. 

‘No, no, all sorts; it is the fashion, you see; tows les badauds 
sen mélent;’ which might be rendered in elegant American, 
‘every cockney is just on him,’ 

I understood that the Abbate would retire early, and we took our 
leave. I can see his noble figure now, dressed in a long black 
priest’s gown; as he rose with us, took a candle and came out into 
the passage, the light fell flickeringly upon those well-known and 
majestic features; the thick white hair seemed to crown him, 
falling straight on either side to his shoulders; he looked like an 
old-world figure carved by Michael Angelo, and standing in a niche 
apart, always the same strange genial striking combination which 
has captivated society throughout Europe and been the wonder of 
the musical world for fifty years, always unconsciously scenic, 
statuesque, and withal superbly human—such will long linger in my 
memory the Abbate Franz Liszt at Rome in 1881. 

H. R. HAWEIS. 





Che Wan with Cwo Souls. 


Cuapter I, 


Tr was nine o’clock on an April evening, the end of one of my 
evenings on duty in the library of the London Institution. A 
porter had come to turn out the gas, and had brought with him 
my share of the last postal delivery—a second-hand book-list and 
a letter. The letter was addressed in a man’s hand, but in the 
corner was the word Immediate, underlined, in what was clearly a 
lady’s hand. It ran thus :— 


‘G. W. R. Hotel, Paddington, Tuesday. 

‘Dear NicHotson,—I suppose you’ve forgotten my very exist- 
ence, and so I'll begin by saying that I came up to John’s just before 
you went down, and that I knew Heath of Brasenose. Perhaps 
you may remember my dining with you in Trinity one night, and 
our going to Madame Pack’s afterwards. 

‘ Your surprise at hearing from me will be nothing to your sur- 
prise at my asking if you can look me up to-night. I ought of 
course to come and see you, but I only got to town from North 
Wales this afternoon, am off to Oxford to-morrow morning, and 
feel so tired that I cannot bring myself to stir out of my room. I 
want to see you particularly, so forgive my asking you to come at 
such short notice and so late. 

‘ Yours very truly, 
‘Frank S. Axsrie.’ 


I should probably not have remembered Anstie but for his 
reminder. My friend Heath had taken a professorship out in 
Japan, and before leaving Oxford had asked me to call on an old 
fag of his, named Anstie, who was coming up to John’s. Almost 
immediately after doing so I had gone down myself, and Anstie 
had dropped quite out of my memory. But I remembered him 
now—a pleasant young fellow with a thoughtful, dreamy-looking 
face—and I remembered our going to Madame Pack’s together. 
What he should have so particularly to say to me, and why he 
couldn’t write it or at least give me some inkling of it in his 
letter, puzzled me. But, whatever it might be, I must go; so I 
got into the Underground at Moorgate Street. 

In the train I tried to recall all the details of our short 
acquaintance, but my mind was a blank as to anything except that 
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visit to Madame Pack’s. Madame Pack was a lady who came to 
Oxford once every year and gave exhibitions of mesmerism and 
electro-biology. These arts have been thoroughly investigated 
long ago, and we know their limits—we know that much of the 
power once claimed for them was purely imaginary. But we know 
just as certainly that a large fraction of ordinary men and women 
can be put in an abnormal state by the simplest and most harmless 
means, and that in this state a smaller, but still appreciable, frac- 
tion can be made by the mere assertions of the operator to believe 
or do the greatest absurdities, to undergo the most complete illu- 
sions of their senses, to lose all feeling of pain, and to experience 
at one moment a paralysis of muscular power, at another a remark- 
able increase of it. Madame Pack was no mean proficient in 
inducing such phenomena, and her proficience was much assisted 
by her physique: tall, dark, and handsome, she was ordinarily 
pleasant-looking enough, but, when needful, she would throw into 
her looks and gestures an imperiousness which fascinated an im- 
pressionable ‘subject’ as a snake fascinates its prey. 

The stopping of the train at Praed Street put an end to the 
recollections of Madame Pack with which I had beguiled the 
time, and in a couple of minutes I was being shown into Anstie’s 
sitting-room. I found him alone, lying on a sofa, and as he rose 
and shook hands I was painfully struck by the change in him; he 
seemed the mere shadow of himself. ‘I’m sorry to find you done 
up,’ I said; ‘you’re not looking well.’ ‘ Oh,’ he replied, ‘ but for 
weakness, I never felt better; but I had an illness last year from 
which I’ve not quite recovered yet, and a little thing like an eight 
hours’ journey is apt to knock me up.’ 

After handing me a cigar and ordering coffee, he said, ‘I don’t 
think I’ve met you since that night we saw Madame Pack—I know 
you went down a few days afterwards. You'll be surprised to 
hear that I asked you to take the trouble of coming here, and 
at this hour, to inform you of some experiences of my own 
arising out of mesmerism. I won't apologise, however, because 
when you’ve heard what I’ve got to say, you'll feel—whatever 
you may think of my sanity .or veracity—that the strangeness of 
it has sufficiently repaid your trouble. But I can only tell it on 
condition that while I’m alive you won’t give a hint about it to 
any one else. You needn’t be afraid I’m asking you to share the 
knowledge of anything discreditable to me or to anybody; and, 
if I die, you’re perfectly free to do as you like.’ 

‘My dear Anstie,’ I replied, ‘ you may count on me to observe 
the condition most rigidly. But, if the matter’s so serious as you 
seem to make it, haven’t you told any one else? and, if not, is it 
tight that I should be your sole confidant ?’ 
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‘Why,’ said Anstie, ‘I can’t tell any relative because I’ve none 
to tell. Iwas the only child of only children; my parents were 
carried off by yellow fever in Jamaica when I was a baby ; and the 
grandfather who brought me up died'a year before I went to 
Oxford. And, although there are of course many men whom I know 
better than I know you, and who know me better than you do, I’ve 
got good reasons for speaking to you rather than to any of them, 
In the first place, none of them, to my knowledge, take the slightest 
interest in mesmeric phenomena, or, for aught I know, regard them 
as anything but the most trivial imposture. In the second place, 
I’d rather not commit my experiences to a friend who'd be often 
seeing me and as often arguing with me about them. And, though I 
wish some one to know them in case of my death, there isn’t really 
the least reason why they should be known till then to more than 
one person. So let me fill your cup again, and I'll begin.’ 


Cuapter II. 


‘Tue next night after going with you to see Madame Pack, I 
went again, and offered myself as a ‘subject,’ but during repeated 
trials she could produce no effect on me at all. Afterwards I 
stopped behind with a few other men to talk to her, and, on her 
saying that people who were hard to mesmerise could generally 
mesmerise others, it occurred to me what horrid fun one would be 
able to make at Christmas parties and that sort of affair if one 
could mesmerise like Madame Pack. 

‘There was a man on my staircase at John’s who was one of her 
easiest subjects. I went to two more of her séances and watched 
the minutest details of her procedure; then I got this man to let 
me try to mesmerise him. I found I could do anything I liked 
with him. In the next year or so I managed to try my hand on 
one or two men who had only been slightly influenced by Madame 
Pack, and convinced myself that practice would make me quite 
her equal. 

‘Now I come to the end of last summer term. I was just 
rejoicing over a First in Mods. when one of our dons came to me 
to know if I should like to do some coaching in the Long. He'd 
been asked to recommend some one to read three hours a day for 
three months with a man who was coming up to John’s in October. 
The coin was to be fifty guineas ; small but pleasant family ; good 
river for fishing, punting, or bathing ; and near the finest scenery 
in North Wales. 

‘ Well, all my income, bar my scholarship, came from a share 
in a Jamaica plantation, and the plantation had done badly for 
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the last year or two. Whatever had been saved up by my grand- 
father out of former years, together with the money he left me, had 
- been invested for me, and I couldn’t touch it till I came of age, 
which was not till a month ago. I was looking forward with a 
good deal of awkwardness to having to ask his executors for a 
loan, when this offer came, and I took it like a shot. 

‘The place was near a town called Llanrwst , 

‘Oh,’ said I, ‘don’t say a town called Llanrwst; why, two of 
the happiest years of my boyhood were spent as a day-boy at Llan- 
rwst Grammar School.’ 

‘Well, said Anstie, ‘that is odd! Perhaps you know the 
family ? their name was Evans, and the house was called Plas 
Newydd.’ 

‘I knew them well,’ I replied. ‘ There was Mr. Evans, a retired 
clergyman of about fifty; his wife, a sweet-mannered woman, who 
used to play and paint very nicely—at least, so I thought; there 
was a pretty but very shy little girl of six or seven; and there 
was a youngster of about the same age who used to live with them, 
and was going to the school when he was older.’ 

‘He was my “ pup,”’ said Anstie. ‘His name was Meredith, 
and he was a ward of Mr. Evans's. He didn’t care a cent for 
anything except fishing, and he’d only just scraped through matric. 
at John’s. His guardian was afraid he’d be ploughed for Smalls 
unless he’d some one to coach him in his subjects before going up 
to Oxford, and that was how I came there. 

‘Mrs. Evans had died of heart-disease some years before. 
Your pretty, shy little girl of six or seven was a pretty, shy girl of 
eighteen, with her mother’s manner and accomplishments. She 
was a great reader, too, and, when she got over her shyness with 
one, it was surprising to find a girl in those outlandish parts who 
could talk about so many books, and talk so well about them. 

‘ Well, my mornings were religiously spent in coaching Mere- 
dith. I’m bound to say he stuck to the work well, and when he 
went up for Smalls at Christmas he was not ploughed—I hope 
he'll get through Mods. as comfortably. The rest of the day, he 
and I were free to do as we chose. I didn’t fish—I hate killing 
things. So I used to go rambling about the mountains or play 
croquet with Violet Evans. Meredith would do the civil a bit at 
first by keeping me company, but finding I could get on very well 
without him he soon dropped back to his fishing. 

‘ The result was, that I was thrown more and more with Violet 
Evans. Her father had gout, and went out very little; there were 
next to no girls of her own station and tastes living near, so that 
she’d hardly any companions ; and both he and she were glad for 
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me to go walks with her to the Grey Mare’s Tail, or Trefriw, or 
Llyn y pare, or Bettws. 

‘Of course you can guess what followed. I didn’t mean to say 
anything till the three months were over, but it came out before 
half that time. We were sitting one afternoon in the garden, 
which was on a higher level than the house, and hidden from it by 
tall trellis-work covered with creepers. I was a worshipper of 
William Morris, and had brought his poems with me: she’d never 
read any of them before, but was beginning to be as fascinated 
with them asI was. That afternoon I was reading to her from 
the exquisite episode in the fourth book of Jason which describes 
the loss of Hylas. I dare say you know that wonderful song 
beginning— 

I know a little garden close 
Set thick with lily and red rose, 
Where I would wander if I might 
From dewy dawn to dewy night, 
And have one with me wandering.’ 

I nodded. 

* And those later lines in it,— 
Unto the place for which I ery. 

For which I ery both day and night, 

For which I let slip all delight, 
That maketh me both deaf and blinc, 
Careless to win, unskilled to find, 
And quick to lose what all men seek. 


‘Well, I couldn’t help reading that song as I myself felt it, 
and I did feel it very genuinely. I know I hardly got through it, 
and when I had got through it I felt unable to read a line further. 
I looked up, meaning to make some excuse for stopping there, and 
then I saw Violet colouring and with her eyes on. the ground. I 
never met any one so extraordinarily sensitive to other people’s 
thoughts, but I don’t fancy it needed much sensitiveness to tell 
what was in mine ; anyhow, I saw she knew. There was no good 
putting it off; I held out my hand and said, “ Violet, this is the 
little garden close ; must that be my cry, or, when you cease to 
tread it, will you come with me?” She got up and said, “I do 
not feel well now; I think I will go in; but I will come with you, 
Frank.” And she put her hand in mine.’ 

And Anstie burst into tears. 


Cuarrer III. 


‘I’m ashamed of being such a baby,’ he said after a time, ‘ but 
I'm not strong now, and a little thing upsets me; there was really 
nothing melancholy in it ;’ and he smiled. 
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‘I spoke to her father that night. He said he hadn’t known 
me very long; still, he’d seen a good deal of me, and liked me. I’d 
done well enough already at Oxford to show I’d an intention and 
reasonable prospect of getting on. He should be a very lonely old 
man without his daughter, but he oughtn’t to let his own happi- 
ness stand in the way of hers, and perhaps he might be able to 
live somewhere near her. So he was willing to recognise an en- 
gagement, and to give her to me as soon as I’d taken my B.A. and 
was making a regular income. You can understand how happily 
the days passed after that. 

‘One afternoon we two were walking in Llanrwst, and saw a 
poster announcing the arrival of Signor Giacomo Fiori, * Professor 
of Mesmerism and Electro-biology.” Violet said she’d never 
understood what that word electro-biology meant. I explained 
that it was used by persons like Signor Fiori to signify those phe- 
nomena which they professed to induce in people by the communi- 
cation of an electric current. And so began a conversation in 
which I described to her everything I’d seen or done in the way of 
mesmerism. 

‘ The next afternoon we were sitting under the shades of Nant-y- 
glyn, when she said, “ Frank, I wonder if you could mesmerise me ? 
I should like to know how it feels, but I shouldn’t like you 
to make me do anything ridiculous.” “No more should I, 
Vi,” I answered; “I should think it profanation. - Let me try 
and put you in the mesmeric state, and get you to talk about 
things and so on, and then ‘ wake’ you and see if you remember 
them.” 

‘I never had an easier subject; she went off almost at once. 
I made but one experiment on her. I fancied I’d noticed her 
learning that little song which showed us each other’s hearts, and 
now, on my asking her to repeat it, she gave it with the most 
exquisite tenderness. I * woke” her and told her; she hadn’t the 
faintest recollection, and said it was a great shame to find out her 
secrets in that way. As for the “going to sleep,” it was very 
pleasant, but I mustn’t tell her father, or he might be afraid of its 
exciting her heart, which was weak, like her mother’s. Of course 
it did not excite her—quite the contrary—but he might be afraid. 

‘ Well, she let me mesmerise her many times after that, on the 
condition that I was not to make her tell secrets. I used instead 
to get her to sing Welsh songs to me, but a very remarkable thing 
occurred which was opposed to all my mesmeric experience. You 
know that the more rapid the influence of the mesmerist over the 
subject, the more complete that influence is ?’ 

* Certainly,’ 
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‘ And the oftener the influence is exercised, the more complete 
it is?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Now, with her it was just the other way. The oftener I mes- 
merised her, the less time it took, but the less was I able to do 
anything further. At last I found it impossible to get her to sing 
or even to speak in that state, and it became less and less easy to 
wake her. 

‘One day we started early for a long walk over the mountains 
to Llyn Geirionydd. That, you know, is a tiring walk for a lady. 
As we came back along the Pen-craig stream that makes the Grey 
Mare’s Tail, we sat down by the water’s edge. ‘“ Frank,” she said, 
“TI feel so tired. Send me to sleep for a minute or two, and it'll 
rest me.” 

‘I mesmerised her, and in a few minutes set about waking her. 
I couldn’t. I tried for several minutes, and then got alarmed. I 
put my hand on her pulse and couldn’t feel it. I dashed her face 
with water from the stream, and still I couldn’t feel it. I rushed 
to the forester’s cottage above the waterfall, and brought back a 
woman with some brandy. Then I tore down the mountain into 
Llanwrst to the nearest doctor. 

‘I found him in, and told him everything breathlessly. He 
said he’d follow on his horse in a minute or two with all that was 
recessary. Meanwhile, if I got back first, I was to do all I could 
to keep up warmth and restore respiration. 

‘I found her in just the same state; he reached us a few 
seconds later, and exerted every means that he knew of. I begged 
him to tell me that she was not dead. “I'll tell you everything 
in good time,” he said. Presently he rose from his knees. “ Are 
you sure,” I said, “that I can’t wake her if I try again and try 
long enough?” ‘TI know the mesmeric state well,” he answered ; 
* do your best to bear it, Anstie. There is One who will wake her 
some day, and you'll be happier with her then than you even were 
an hour ago.”’ 

And Anstie, who had for some time been speaking under the 
most painfully evident self-control, broke down utterly. 


CuarTer LY. 


‘My only recollections,’ he said presently, ‘for a long time 
after that are those of delirium. The scene was almost always the 
Clarendon Rooms at Oxford, with Madame Pack on the platform 
surrounded bya number of mesmerised subjects. Among them was 
Violet, and I kept calling out, “ You’ve killed her; you can never 
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wake her; I must fetch Dr. Jones.” Then I would rush down 
thousands of stairs to fetch him, always relapsing into unconscious- 
ness before I could reach the bottom, except once, when Mr. Evans 
met me at the foot and said, “I’m going to fetch my little girl, 
Frank.” “Yes,” I said, “go up to her; it’s very high, but she 
can’t come down to you.” 

‘At last came a time when I heard a voice say, “ All the 
symptoms seem much better this morning,” and I recognised bend- 
ing over me the faces of Dr. Jones and Mr. Evans, Then I remem- 
bered and said, * Oh, Dr. Jones, she never woke, or she’d be here ;” 
and while the tears rolled down her father’s face the doctor replied, 
“ Perhaps she is here, my dear boy, though we can’t see her. But 
you shall talk to us by-and-by; you must drink this, and go to 
sleep now.” 

‘ When I woke, they were there again, and told me I'd been ill 
along time with congestion of the brain, I asked them to bring 
me Violet’s portrait, and her paintings and songs and books. “ My 
lad,” said Dr. Jones, “ you'll make yourself worse again if we 
let you have them yet; wait a little.” ‘ Doctor,” I said, “ you'll 
make me worse again if you don’t let me have them. Bring 
them to me, and I shall be quiet.” He brought them, and I was right. 

‘The first time I was able to see him alone, I asked if the 
mesmerism had anything to do with her death. He replied that 
the cause of death was simply failure of the heart’s action, which 
mesmerism would neither induce nor aggravate. Her circulation 
was so weak that the walk to and from Llyn Geirionydd was quite 
enough to account for this failure, and her request to be mes- 
merised was a sign of that drowsiness which accompanies a slowly 
dying heart. I must not dream of reproaching myself with having 
in any way hastened her death ; she had proposed the walk herself, 
and, if any one was to blame, it was he, for not having put the most 
rigid limits on her love of exercise. 

‘I asked if Mr. Evans knew anything about the mesmerism. 
“T didn’t tell him at first,” he answered; “ but lately he said he 
was quite satisfied from your wanderings that you had been mes- 
merising Violet, and he wished to know if that had anything to do 
with the failure of the heart. I thought it best then to tell him, 
and disabuse his mind of any such suspicion, and you may rest 
quite assured that he entertains none.” 

* As soon as I was fit to be driven out, I was taken, at my ear- 
nest entreaty, to see where she lay. It was not at Llanrwst, but 
in the little churchyard of Llanrhychwyn, up the very mountain 
where she died. Her father had once held the cure of it, and her 
mother was buried there. Her own grave was separate, and the 
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headstone was not yet put up. I begged that it might have that 
text, “The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth;” and her father, 
doubtless guessing why I’d chosen it, agreed. 

‘ By the time I’d recovered strength at all appreciably, the 
October term had begun. I didn’t in the least want to go back to 
Oxford for a long while, but, holding a scholarship, I bad a duty to 
my college which I felt bound not to shirk. Dr. Jones, however, 
wouldn’t hear of my returning to work yet, so I sent a certificate 
from him to the President, who at once gave me leave to stay down 
till I was fit to begin my Greats reading. Meredith went up to 
John’s at the same time, and naturally enough told people there 
what he knew. Luckily, he didn’t know anything about the mes- 
merism. 

‘ But, though I wasn’t to be allowed to go back to college work, 
Dr. Jones strongly urged me to seek entire change of scene. “I 
don’t wish,” he said, “ to diminish one whit the hold of this affection 
on you, but affection is one thing and morbid brooding another; 
and this morbid brooding is preying through your mind on your 
body, and seriously delaying the restoration of your strength. 
Remember, Anstie, that the duty of life calls you—the duty of 
making the best of your abilities for the general good—and that 
you will at the same time be most truly reverencing her by seek- 
ing to fulfil what you know would have been her ideal. Go to the 
sea—Llandudno—and get fresh tone for your mind and body toge- 
ther.” And so I went to the sea; but I wouldn’t go to Llandudno, 
because I should have seen too many people there (though I believe 
that was his reason for recommending it). I went, instead, to 
Colwyn Bay. 

‘I hadn’t been there long before I felt curious mental sensa- 
tions. I shouldn’t have known quite how to describe them then, 
but I feel now that they were like struggles of a mind trying to 
express itself: and yet my power of thinking did not at other 
moments seem in the least impaired. Anda marked feature in 
connexion with these sensations was that they recurred whenever 
I was grieving over Violet’s death, and seemed to exercise an in- 
fluence contrary to my own feelings. At last they came to be 
accompanied with positive thoughts—thoughts independent of my 
own, and taking the form of messages of comfort and happiness 
from my betrothed. Have you any idea now what I’m going 
to confide to your unbelief ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘you’re going to tell me that these sensa- 
tions were the workings of her spirit visiting you from time to 
time.’ 

‘I’m going to tell you something far more wonderful than that. 
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I tell you that these were the workings of her spirit, not visiting 
me from time to time, but actually dwelling with mine in one 
body from the time when her own body passed from that mesmeric 
sleep into death. 

‘ When these messages came to me, I doubted thises, at first for 
workings of my own mind; but their persistency soon forced me to 
admit the happy truth. And the time has long passed since these 
expressions of this second mind were limited to mere messages ; 
they are now thoughts of the same variety and complexity as my 
own, but always separate from my own, and often differing from 
them. 

‘It’s perfectly possible that all other cases of mesmerism known 
to you or me may find their explanation in the common scientific 
theory ; certainly, I never saw the slightest evidence that the minds 
of any of Madame Pack’s subjects were in direct rapport with her 
own. But there’s this marked difference between those cases and 
Violet’s, as I’ve already pointed out, that, while my mesmeric power 
over her increased, my mesmeric control over her disappeared ; she 
used to become as one dead, and the reason was that her mind was 
for the time attracted out of her body into that of the mes- 
meriser. 

‘ And now consider the circumstances of her death. I’ve said 
that the walk was a tiring one for a Jady, and I've told you that 
Dr. Jones regarded it as quite sufficient in her case to account for 
the failure of the heart’s action. But she’d been that same walk 
many times before, and her health and spirits were never better 
than on that last day. The reason why the heart’s action failed 
was simply that, when I mesmerised her, the energising and sus- 
taining mind was attracted from her body into mine. 

‘Then the sojourn of her soul with mine became permanent ; 
there was no living tenement to receive it back. For. long after 
that, however, it lay inactive ; the new machinery at its disposal 
for mental operations was strange to it, perhaps one might also 
say that it was strange to the machinery, that each had to become 
accustomed to the other. Then came perception and the power 
of active thought—a power first used to convey to me those glad 
messages, and afterwards for every purpose to which your thought 
or mine works. 

‘I cannot possibly describe to you how happy my life has be- 
come. To have been united with her as marriage unites would 
have been happiness indeed ; but to dwell in one frame, to feel 
every pleasure and every pain together, to know each other’s every 
thought — surely from the beginning of the world no man has been 
80 happy as this, And how can I speak of the influence on 
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myself? How could so close an influence fail to mould what was 
worse in me more like to that which was better in her?’ 

He stopped for a moment, and then said, ‘I’ve told you all 
this without giving you the chance of making one single remark 
on it. I can’t expect you to believe, so do not feel embarrassed 
about saying whatever ’s in your mind.’ 

‘My dear Anstie,’ I said, ‘I’ve listened to you throughout 
with all possible sympathy.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I saw that, or I shouldn’t have told you nearly 
all that I have. But you were going to say something more.’ 

‘I suppose you share every reminiscence of your betrothed, 
that you know every trivial incident in her past life ?’ 

‘I appreciate,’ he answered, smiling, ‘ the delicacy with which 
you disguise a challenge. My dear Nicholson, is not every remi- 
niscence a treasure brought out of a brain-cell in which it has been 
deposited and preserved? And were not the brain-cells from 
which alone my Violet could draw these reminiscences laid under- 
neath the turf in Llanrhychwyn churchyard? How, then, should I 
know more of her past life than I did before ?’ 

‘But,’ I said, ‘if she has no memory independent of yours, 
how came she to recollect her own identity, and to give you the 
messages of which you spoke ?’ 

‘The answer is,’ he replied after a pause, ‘that she did not 
recollect it, but, being conscious of all my memories and thoughts 
of her, she identified herself by inference with the object of 
them.’ 

‘In fact,’ I said—and I could not help smiling—‘ if you admit 
the possibility of her drawing a wrong inference, she may be some 
one else, and not your Violet at all?’ 

‘ Well,’ he said, with a laugh, ‘that never occurred to either of 
us; doubtless it might be so, but I don’t suppose you press the 
alternative ?’ 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘ but I’m going to press something else. The 
word Immedicte outside your letter was written in a lady’s hand ; 
was that her writing?’ 

‘Yes; it was an afterthought of hers.’ 

‘Very well. Now, if you are self-deceived, it is natural that 
you should write thoughts which you attribute to her in a hand 
like hers. But, if not, how comes she to write a different hand 
from you ?’ 

‘ My dear Nicholson,’ he said, ‘ she might of course write in my 
hand, and, physiologically speaking, that would be the more 
natural thing to do. But she likes to recover as much of her 
old self as possible, to read again the books that used to be hers, 
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to learn again her painting and playing, and in the same way to 
write her old hand.’ 

‘I see I must give that up, then. Tell me, however, can you 
two think different thoughts simultaneously ? ’ 

‘No,’ he said; ‘if I am thinking, Violet has to wait, and vice 
versa. Perhaps we may improve on that; you know it was a 
goodish time before telegraphists could send two messages along a 
wire at once. But surely you don’t expect the organisation which 
was meant for the purposes of one mind to do double duty ?’ 

‘But,’ I said, ‘in a way you’re making it do double duty. 
You have only one mental organisation for the work of two minds; 
those minds can’t work simultaneously, they must work consecu- 
tively. As a consequence, the mental organisation gets, I pre- 
sume, next to no rest in waking hours; from waking to sleeping, it 
must always be at high tension. Is not this very wearing ?’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ he replied. ‘ We try to give a proportionately 
longer time for rest in sleep. I wish I could feel, however, that 
our bodily strength was not diminishing. I’ve seen Dr. Jones 
repeatedly ; in fact, I’ve been staying at Plas Newydd for weeks 
past. He shakes his head and says I’m killing myself by what he 
calls my morbid brooding; it’s quite useless to tell him that I 
don’t brood, and that I’m perfectly happy. That is the only thing 
that troubles me or her; it’s hard that such a life as ours should 
be cut off so young. And yet we shall be happier in our death, 
whenever we do die, than any lovers since the world began; we 
shall die literally in the selfsame breath, and, while we know from 
our own experience that the soul does not die with the body, we 
feel that, whatever the destiny of our souls may be, they are in 
any case not likely to be separated. 

‘I’m going to Oxford now. I don’t feel much up to reading 
for Greats, and, if I find I can’t, I shall resign my scholarship. 
But I love the old place, and I want her to know it; of course she 
shares my reminiscences of it, but memory is not the same as sight.’ 

‘TI should like,’ said I, ‘ before going, to tell you my conviction 
as to the origin of your belief, if I can do so without paining you. 
If I didn’t think that it was fatally undermining your health, I 
should hesitate to say anything which might disturb a belief so 
beautiful and so happy; but, as it is, I feel I’ve a duty to fulfil, if 
you'll allow me to fulfil it.’ 

‘Most certainly ; it ‘ll interest me to hear what you say, and 
in any case I owe this much, at least—very much more—in return 
for your attention and sympathy.’ 

‘Many thanks; then, I'll begin at the beginning. You've 
admitted that the phenomena presented by Miss Evans in her 
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trances were at first purely mesmeric, that the change was gra- 
dual, and that the means employed were mesmeric throughout. 
There’s a continuity in all this which forbids me to suppose that 
the later phenomena differed generically from the earlier. And 
the number of the mesmeric cases known to you and me is so infini- 
tesimally small compared with the total number of such cases, 
that to assume that the later phenomena were singular at all is a 
very rash inference. Granted, however, that they were unique, it 
is immeasurably more probable that they were due to some pecu- 
liarity of her physical organisation, than that either by mesmeric 
or any other means a soul can be attracted out of its own body 
into that of another person. 

‘As to the circumstances of her death, it may be quite true 
that she was never in better health or spirits, and that she had 
gone that same tiring walk often before. Yet, how many little 
things would account for her being more exhausted after it! She 
may have walked quicker with you, may have taken rougher and 
steeper paths, may have rested less on the way, or may have gone 
longer without the sustenance of food. How much more natural 
to explain the stoppage of the heart by any one of these simple 
hypotheses ! 

‘ As for those first sensations of yours at Colwyn Bay, it would be 
strange if, in your state of mind and witha nervous system impaired 
by congestion of the brain, you had not had curious sensations 
of the brain sometimes ; and it was only natural that those sensa- 
tions should recur whenever you were most melancholy. The first 
active thoughts which you attribute to her mind thinking within 
you were nothing more than, as you yourself at first suspected, the 
workings of your own mind. I dare say every one occasionally has 
thoughts which take the form of remarks addressed to himself; I 
know I have. Probably that indicates a little temporary twist or 
rick in one’s mind; and the persistency with which thoughts of 
this form recurred to you, instead of convincing you that they 
were not your own thoughts, ought to have convinced you that 
your mind was not in good working order. Lastly, when once you 
were possessed by this idea, it was inevitable that you should go on 
personating your betrothed in your thoughts, thinking as she 
whenever you were not thinking as yourself. And this perpetual 
tension of the mind, acting on a system which has never been 
restored from the effects of that illness, must wear you out sooner 
or later. 

‘ Now, I entreat you to believe that, in what I’m going to ad- 
vise you to do, I am not for one moment throwing a suspicion on 
your sanity. Your conviction has been deduced in perfectly sane 
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fashion, partly from phenomena internal to your own mind, and 
partly from external phenomena ; the reality of both sets of phe- 
nomena is beyond dispute, and you have merely mistaken their 
import. Go to some first-rate mental doctor—Maudsley, for in- 
stance ; tell him everything you have told me, and do as he bids you.’ 

‘I thank you very much for the advice,’ he answered, ‘ and I 
fully appreciate the force of your arguments against the truth of 
my conviction. I haven’t a doubt in the world that any unpreju- 
diced person whom we might choose as umpire would decide for 
you—but only because the internal evidence must be felt, and no 
one but myself can feel it. I can’t go to Maudsley or any one else, 
because he would most assuredly treat me on the theory that I was 
deluded. Grant for argument’s sake that I am not deluded, tell 
me how it would be possible for me to prove that to him, and I 
might consider about taking your advice.’ 

I thought for a little time, and then admitted that I saw no 
such means of proof open to Anstie. ‘ But,’ I said, ‘supposing for 
argument’s sake that you are deluded, he might prove that to you 
by the simplest means—by a treatment which would lessen the 
pressure of blood on the brain, and soothe its over-activity, and 
which would at least relax the unbearable mental strain from 
which you are suffering.’ 

‘For that matter, then,’ Anstie replied, ‘he would only treat 
me as I’ve already been treated by Dr. Jones, whose prescrip- 
tions I’m still faithfully following—and nothing would be gained 
by going tohim. And I could not possibly submit myself to be 
treated for the purpose of proving myself deluded. It would be a 
sin against her, to doubt her after all these months; and, even if I 
were deluded, I would rather die in the delusion than live without 
it. Make yourself easy, however, by considering that, if you are 
right, Dr. Jones’s treatment and the variety of Oxford life ought 
to work my cure.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, rising, ‘ this talk must have been very trying to 
you, and I'll not prolong it. Will you write me a bit of ’Varsity 
news now and then, and tell me how you are?’ 

‘ Most gladly.’ 

‘ And, by the way, have you told Mr. Evans nothing of this?’ 

‘How could I? He would no more have believed me than 
any one else will; and to him it would have been intolerable 
mockery to be told that his dead daughter was looking at him 
from my eyes, listening to him through my ears, speaking to him 
with my lips. He would have hated the sight of me. Oh, Nichol- 
son, you cannot conceive the trial that it was to her to be with 
him again, and never to dare to tell him! Ab, well, good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye, old fellow.’ 
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$ Good-bye.’ 

I had left the room, and he called me back. ‘Did you not 
hear the second good-bye? You knew her once.’ 
_ I said good-bye again as best I could, and hurried downstairs, 
hardly able to see the steps for the tears in my eyes. 


CuaptTer V. 


Scarcety a fortnight had passed before I received this telegram 
from the President of St. John’s:—‘I am grieved to say Mr. 
Anstie died this morning. He has named you one of his executors, 
and, as he wished to be buried in North Wales, it is desirable that 
you should come to Oxford at once to make arrangements. I 
have telegraphed to same effect to your co-executor, Rev. Joseph 
Evans, Plas Newydd, Llanrwst.’ 

On reaching Oxford I found that Anstie had broken a blood- 
vessel. Had he been in fairly good health, it was said, he might 
have recovered, but his system was too low to give him a chance of 
rallying. Every one spoke of him with the keenest regret. Those 
about him had been much struck with his anxiety to be left to 
himself when he knew that his recovery was improbable, He had 
passed away quite quietly, and the perfect happiness of his dead 
face told me that up to the very end no shadow of doubt had 
crossed his beautiful dream. 

His will left his entire property to Mr. Evans, except a few 
legacies and remembrances to myself and other friends. It begged 
that he might be buried at Llanrhychwyn, ‘in the grave where 
lies the earthly part of my betrothed wife, Violet Evans,’ and that 
on the stone might be cut the words, ‘In their death they were not 
divided.’ 

We laid him where he wished, and his grave and hers has over 
it the fuller text, ‘ Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.’ 

I told Mr. Evans everything. He said that he had come to 
love Anstie as his own son, and that his feelings towards him 
would only be deepened—but he was glad that Anstie himself had 
not told him. 

And after Anstie’s death the wifeless and childless old clergy- 
man had nothing to bind him to life. Even his ward Meredith 
had been called away to take possession of a sheep farm left him 
by an Australian kinsman. In that little churchyard up the 
mountain sleeps with his dear ones the only being for whose sake 
it was needful to keep from others the strange and touching 
story of poor Frank Anstie. 
EDWARD BYRON NICHOLSON, 
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(FROM THE JAPANESE.) 


WHITE WINGED birds in the sunset heavens, 
White-sailed ships on the sunset sea ; 
But neither the birds that fly above us, 
Nor ships, wherever their haven may be, 
Are meant for me. 


The bamboo laughs at the zephyr’s wooing, 
Tossing the sheen of her sea-green hair ; 
While a low-voiced lover leans to the lotus, 
Till her blushing cheek is yet more fair : 
But eastward going, or westward blowing, 
The winds that speak to blossom and tree 
Are dumb to me. 


I turn my face to the ‘ matchless mountain,’ ! 
Queenliest queen in the world below ; 
Crowned as with crown of pure white lilies, 
Flowers of the winter frost and snow. 
The stars and the clouds are in her secret, 
And her beauty shines on the wondering sea, 
But not on me. 


Out from the hush of the brooding twilight, 
Sweet as the breath of the rose in sleep, 
Soft as the flush of the summer sunset 
Fading away on the purple deep, 
Dawns in a dream the shore of the silent 
Washed by the waves of an infinite. sea ;—- 
This is for me! 


Shadowy sails that are set to seek me, 
Shadowy pinions that beat the air, 
Shapes of beauty that rise to greet me, 

Are ye but phantoms, and yet so fair? 
Breaking the bands of the dusk asunder, 
Tremulous stars in their mystery 
Now shine for me !— 


Stars that illumine my soul serenely ; 

Wonderful stars, unknown in the skies, © 
Wistful and tender, veiling your splendour, 

Are ye but visions, O radiant eyes? 
Beautiful shades on the shore of the silent, 

Washed by the waves of an infinite sea, 
Ye are the real :—The living are phantoms 

Fading from me. F. B, HARRIS, 


1 Fuziyama, 
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About Porkshire. 


III.—Rrpon anp 1ts NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


THERE is a quaint old-world look about Ripon which seems to 
be more in harmony with the grey Minster around which ihe 
town is built, than with its stirring historical associations, or its 
ancient reputation for manufactures; for the woollen cloths and 
saddletrees of Ripon were noted, and the making of ‘ Rippon rowels ’ 
was at one period carried to such perfection that they passed into 
a proverb. Ben Jonson and ‘rare Sir William Davenant’ speak 
of Ripon spurs, and Fuller says, ‘the best spurs are made at 
Ripon.’ 

Now it is a quaint dreamy old English town, with a cross in 
the centre of its vast market-place. We heard that there was a 
monthly sale of beasts here—there are also fairs several times 
during the year, one in November being the ‘ stattis’ fair, at which 
servants are hired. The old medizval fairs, said to have been 
held here, must have been highly picturesque. 

Two inns stand on this market-place, the * Unicorn’ and the 
‘Crown.’ We found the last a quaint and very comfortable 
resting-place and a perfect storehouse of curiosities; the late 
landlord was a most diligent collector, and rare china and pottery, 
old wood-carvings and cabinets, quaint silver-plate and many other 
treasures, were, at the time of our visit, then to be seen in every part 
of the house; sometimes in such plenty, that valuable cups and 
saucers were heaped together in glass-fronted corner cupboards. 

In the evening, about nine o’clock, we were startled by the 
sound of a horn—a long, mournful blast, in the market-place. 

This was the Wakeman’s horn, which once announced the setting 
of the watch in Ripon by the Wakeman or chief officer of the town. 
It had already been sounded three times before the Mayor’s house, 
and now, when the seventh bell of the Cathedral was ringing, it 
had sounded this dirge-like wail at the Market Cross. To ensure 
the safety of the town from the burglars of old time, this horn, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, was ordered to be sounded from 
each corner of the cross at nine o’clock, after which any house that 
was robbed ‘ on the gate syd within the town’ could claim com- 
pensation from the Wakeman, if it was proved that ‘he and his 


servants did not their duetie at ye time.’ 
‘To maintain this watch,’ says Mr. Walbran, ‘ke (the Wake- 
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man) received from every householder in the town that had but 
one door, the annual tax of two pence; but from the owner ‘ of a 
gate door and a backe dore iiijd by the year of dutie.’ The horn 
now used is a modern one; the original horn, said to have been 
used from time immemorial, was in 1876 in the possession of the 
landlord of the Crown Inn. 

There is said to be abundant evidence in the neighbourhood of 
Ripon to prove that it was a station of the Brigantian Celts, celts and 
other relics having been found there; near Tanfield are vestiges of 
three temples; and nearer to Ripon itself are some remarkable earth- 
works, which in the opinion of antiquaries are of the same date. 
The first historical mention, however, of Ripon is in the seventh 
century, when Alefrid, prince of Deira, gave some ground to Eata, 
abbot of Melrose, in order that he might build a monastery. But 
Eata and his Scottish brethren held by the rules of their ancient 
church, and could not agree with the Roman rule for the time of 
observing Easter enforced by Alcfrid ; they therefore preferred to 
quit their monastery. 

Alcfrid then bestowed it and the lands which he had granted 
on his beloved tutor Wilfrid, who seems to have been one of the 
most shining lights of his time. 

Wilfrid was not only learned in ecclesiastical matters, but practi- 
cally pious, and in spite of his ideas respecting the splendour and 
magnificence requisite in holy worship, he would often leave his 
sumptuous palace and go out barefoot to minister to the sick and 
suffering poor ; he was also saintly and self-denying in his life, and 
lived on the plainest diet. 

But he was far in advance of the rude Saxons among whom 
he had chosen to live, and his motives were misunderstood; he 
had a strong natural taste for art and literature, and he had 
diligently cultivated this during his residence in Italy. 

Soon after he was appointed Abbot of Ripon he was elected 
Archbishop of York or Northumbria, and after improving and 
beautifying York Minster he determined to build, at some little 
distance from Eata’s monastery, a splendid abbey at Ripon. 

It has been supposed that he built also another church here, 
for under the central tower of the present Minster of Ripon, 
called St. Wilfrid’s tower, is a crypt said to be of Wilfrid’s building, 
and yet it has been clearly proved that Archbishop Roger, when 
founding the present church, plaeed it at some distance south of 
Wilfrid’s abbey. 

Wilfrid seems to have gone to work in a princely spirit. He 
brought workmen over from Italy, and when the building of the 
abbey was completed he dedicated it in honour of St. Peter, in the 
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presence of King Ecgfrid, his brother Aelwin, and a vast assembly 
of distinguished personages. 

It is specially mentioned, so that it was evidently an innova- 
tion on the custom of those days, that after the example of Solomon 
Wilfrid prayed first that God might sanctify the house which he had 
built and the prayers that should be therein offered. Then, when 
he had dedicated the altar and a magnificent covering that he 
placed thereon, he celebrated Mass, and then he stood forth and 
enumerated the lands which had been already given to the church ; 
and those which had on this day been bestowed on it. He took 
occasion also to remind his hearers of the desecrated churches 
throughout the land, from which the ancient British clergy had 
fled. 

The sequel of the day is more in accordance with the manners 
of that age in England than its beginning had been. As soon as 
Wilfrid’s discourse was ended his audience went to the banquet, 
which lasted three days and three nights, and where princes and 
churls feasted together without restraint. Wilfrid gave a splendid 
library to the abbey. The covers of the books are said to have 
been decorated with jewels and gold. There was among them a 
copy of the Gospels written in gold on purple vellum and kept in a 
golden casket. But Wilfrid soon managed to incur the displeasure 
of King Ecgfrid and his queen, and was turned out, first of his 
archbishopric and then of his beloved monastery at Ripon, to which 
he had retired. Ripon for a time was made into a bishopric, and 
although the Pope gave a judgment in favour of Wilfrid, he was 
kept out of his abbey. At length, a short time before his death, 
the Abbey of Ripon was restored to him, and he spent his last days 
peacefully. He died at Oundle, Northamptonshire, but by his 
special request his remains were buried at Riponinhis abbey. He 
had bestowed care and labour on the huts which had grown up 
round Eata’s monastery, and these had greatly increased, so that he 
is the undoubted founder of the city of Ripon. No traces remain 
either of his building or of Eata’s, though the site of the church 
belonging to the last is said to be pointed out by two poplar trees 
in a field bounded on the north by Priest’s lane, and still called 
Scots’ monument yard. Wilfrid’s abbey was built about two 
hundred yards south-west of this, St. Mary’s gate forming its 
eastern boundary. It seems to have been the most splendid 
building of its time, but it suffered, as the rest of Northumbria did, 
from King Edred’s fury in the tenth century—he razed the town 
to the ground and burned the beautiful abbey. Freedom from 
taxes and other immunities belonged to this abbey, also, accord- 
ing to a rhyming charter, the privilege of sanctuary. 
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On ilke seyde the kyrke a mile 
For all il deedes and ylke agyle, 
And within yair kyrke gate, 

As ye stan yat griths tole hate, 
Within ye kirke dore and ya quare 
Yair have pees for les and mare 
Ilkan of yis stedes sal have pees, 
Of Frodmortel and ils deeds 

Yat yair don is, &c. 

The bounds of this sanctuary were once marked by eight crosses 
surrounding the church at some distance—only one of which 
remains entire and is called Sharow Cross. It is amusing to read 
that as late as the sixteenth century a man, who had robbed 
another of his wife and his plate, fled to take sanctuary at Ripon. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, on going north soon after, is 
said to have rebuilt the church on the spot where the present 
Minster stands, but there is no mention of the restoration of the 
monastic buildings. This church is supposed to have been de- 
stroyed when William the Conqueror visited Northumbria. 

There is a strange cone-shaped mound at the east side of the 
town, called Ailey Hill, which is said to afford proof of some 
terrible battle fought at Ripon in the middle of the ninth century. 
A confused mass of human bones, also the bones and teeth of 
horses, were found in quantities in the hill; the date, according to 
Mr. Walbran, has been fixed by several stycas of Osbert and Ella, 
Ethelred, Eanred, and Aelred, found in the seventeenth century 
in digging in the hill, which, before the common on which it 
stands was enclosed, was used as a gravel-pit. There is a tradition 
that Ripon suffered greatly from the Danish invasion of 860, and 
that the monastery was pillaged and the town destroyed, but there 
is no historical record of this. 

The ancient prosperity of Ripon seems to have owed much to 
the frequent residence of the Archbishops of York, who had not 
at that time an archiepiscopal palace near their own city, and 
these visits helped to increase the commercial importance of 
the place. It appears to have gone on flourishing till the 
time of Edward II., when Robert Bruce stayed three memorable 
days at Ripon, and threatened to burn the town unless the in- 
habitants paid him 1,000 marks; they paid him about a fourth of 
his demand, and he departed with his army in pursuit of Edward ; 
but when he came back to Ripon and found that the rest of 
his levy was not forthcoming, he gave the town up to his brutal 
soldiers, who among other atrocities tried to burn the Minster 
and murdered several priests. 

On November 19, 1569, the market-place at Ripon witnessed 
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the muster of the ‘ Rising in the North’;—here the Lords of 
Westmoreland and Northumberland caused their proclamation to 
be read after Mass had been said in the Collegiate Church, and 
here Norton, who had brought his eight stalwart sons and all his 
warlike tenantry to join the rebellious lords at Brancepeth on ‘ the 
banks of Were,’ unfurled his famous banner—the banner wrought 
by ‘the unoffending Emily.’ 

‘In vermeil colours and in gold, 

An unblessed work which, standing by, 


Her father did with joy behold, 
Exulting in the imagery. 


For on this banner had her hand 
Embroidered (such was the command) 
The sacred cross, and figured there 
The five dear wounds our Lord did bear.’ 
White Doe of Rylstone. 


On the return of the rebels from Clifford’s-moor, they went 
northwards; but when they reached Ripon, the men who had risen 
refused to go any farther. But this desertion did not save them, 
In the following month of. January, says Mr. Walbran, Warwick 
and Clinton caused to be executed here most of the rebel con- 
stables of the West Riding, all the offending serving men, and 


lastly, within sight of their neighbours’ homes and kindred, the 
misguided townsmen of Ripon. 

The finest view of Ripon Minster is from outside of the town, 
near the bridge. The present church has been much rebuilt and 
added to, but the original plan of the cathedral founded in 1154 
by Roger Pont l’Evéque, Archbishop of York, can be plainly made 
out. It is a fine massive old pile, with a severe and simple west 
front of Early English period, a lofty gable flanked by two massive 
square towers ; these towers had spires till the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when they were removed, lest they should share 
the fate of the great spire, which fell from St. Wilfrid’s tower, 
thereby causing much injury to the church. The present Minster 
lies some way south of the site of St. Wilfrid’s Abbey. The view of 
the interior from the west door is grand and impressive, the nave is 
lotty and finely proportioned, being as wide as Archbishop Roger’s 
church, with added aisles of more recent date. Tall columns support 
the clerestory, and the tower is supported by two circular-headed 
arches, and two of Pointed fifteenth century work, but a crooked- 
ness or rather a projection of the north-west pier is very disfigur- 
ing to the view ; the cause of inequality was clearly and learnedly 
explained by the verger, who proved himself a most intelligent and 
interesting guide, 
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On the face of two of these piers we made out the two 
brackets which supported Archbishop Roger’s roodscreen. In the 
transepts the work is chiefly early, of the date of Roger’s church. 
The north transept contains the Markenfield chapel. The monu- 
ment to Sir Thomas Markenfield and his wife, fourteenth century, 
is very fine. In the south transept lie the owners of Studley-Royal, 
the Mallorys and Aislabies. 

We were going into the choir, when our guide bade us wait 
for him. He soon came back to us with a lighted candle, and 
then stooping down, he lifted up by a ring a trap-door close to 
our feet, showing the entrance to a dark staircase. 

He led the way and we fullowed him down a great many steps, 
till we reached a long’ narrow passage, forty-five feet below the 
nave. This led through a round-headed opening into a vaulted 
cell, eleven feet three inches long, seven feet nine inches wide, and 
nine feet four inches high; it was quite dark and felt like a grave. 
There were several niches in the walls with semi-circular heads, 
and on the north side was the famous opening called St. Wilfrid’s 
needle. This hole is eighteen inches high and thirteen inches wide, 
made through the immense thickness of the wall, behind which is 
a passage with steps leading up to the choir screen; the hole on 
this outer side is much larger than that in the cell. The 
tradition is that this ‘needle’ was threaded as a sort of ordeal by 
women whose conduct had given rise to scandal. Mr. Walbran, 
quoting from Fuller, says, ‘They prick’d their credits who could 
not thread the needle.’ 

We were surprised to hear that the custom still exists, although 
no longer as a trial of chastity. Our guide asked us to feel the 
surface of the stone, worn perfectly smooth by the friction of the 
dresses as their wearers squeeze through the hole. He said he 
rarely guided a large party of visitors to the crypt without a 
request from one of the women to be allowed to thread Wilfrid’s 
needle. We much regretted that we did not see the crypt, 
formerly used as a bone-house, but now filled with architectural 
remains. 

The choir is very long and spacious, and was once celebrated 
for fine wood-carving in the stalls and misereres, but the injuries 
caused by the fall of the great spire destroyed much of this, 
although there is still some grotesque and clever carving, full of 
character and spirit. The chapter-house and vestry are behind 
the south aisle of the choir; these are very old, and are supposed 
to be part of a church built, after William had destroyed Odo’s 
church, by Thomas the Norman ; out of the vestry we went into a 
mall sacristy or treasure-chamber, and here we were shown a case 
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of curious figures in coloured alabaster found in excavating under 
the dean’s seat—St. Wilfrid with his crozier, the Coronation of 
the Virgin, the Resurrection, and some other very interesting 
relics; above this vestry and the chapter-house is a chapel of 
14th century erection, still called the Lady Loft. 

There are other old buildings in Ripon; a curious chapel 


The Tomb of the Marmions. 


belonging to the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene in Stammergate, 
and the little ruined chapel of St. Anne in High Street, Agnes 
Gate. This hospital, a set of almshouses for eight poor women, 
was rebuilt in 1869. Ripon is certainly an excellent centre from 
which to visit the famous abbeys and castles of North Yorkshire ; 
and the air of the place seemed to us very healthy and pleasant. 
In York we had seen a photograph of the tombs of the 
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Marmions, and ever since we had been wishing to visit West 
Tanfield. 

Just as we were setting out to drive there from the ‘ Crown,’ 
a friend—a distinguished archeologist—arrived, and most kindly 
volunteered to accompany us. It was a very pleasant drive through 
the quaint little village of Wath, and then through the vale of 
Yare or Yore, or Ure as Leland calls it, he having ferried across 
it ‘for lack of bridge.’ The country is pretty and the towers of 
Tanfield show out well in the landscape. When we visited it, the 
only relic of the manor-house of the Marmions—a house which, 
for his services during the Scottish wars, John Ge Marmion had 
been allowed to castellate, was the gateway or porter’s lodge near 
the church, which Leland describes ‘ as a fair towred gate-house ;’ 
this is very picturesque, with its tower and oriel; since our visit 
the Rev. W. C. Lukis, whose researches have done so much for 
archeology, has ‘ discovered the foundations of a Marmion mansion, 
with a small chapel attached, in a field called the Magdalens. 
It was not known to exist. Some of the sculptured stones 
which I have preserved,’ says Mr. Lukis, ‘ belong to the Norman 
period,’ . 

We found the monuments we had come to seek, the tombs of 
the Marmions, in the north aisle of the church, built by Maude de 
Marmion in 1343. The original church was Norman, but it now 
bears traces of many varying styles; the restored part, especially 
the south aisle, is in very bad taste, and the chancel arch has 
actually been removed and a new construction put in place of it, 
but the tombs are unique. Leland’s description of them in the 
sixteenth century shows that there is little alteration since his 
time. 

‘In the church of West Tanfield be divers tumbes ina chapelle 
on the north side of the church of the Marmions, whereof one (with 
the sculptures of a knight and a lady) is in the arch of the waulle, 
and that seemeth most auncient. There lyeth there alone a lady 
with the apparail] of vowes, and another lady with a crownet on 
. her head. Thenis there an high tumbe of alabaster (with two very 
fair figures of a warrior and his dame) in the middle of the chapel 
wher, as I hard say, lyeth one John Lord Marmion, and in the 
south side of the chapelle is another tumbe of the Marmions 
buried alone.’ 

The effect of all these sculptured recumbent figures in the 
small place allotted to them, and in the vivid light and shade 
of the bright afternoon sunshine, was most striking. In the 
middle of the church, at the east end of the aisle, is the largest 
monument, which seemsto have been altered since its first erection. 
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On it lie two beantifully carved alabaster figures, Sir Robert de 
Marmion and his wife Laura. 

He wears chain armour, a pointed helmet, and an S.S. Lan- 
ceastrian collar, on his breast are the Marmion arms, and an empty 
casque supports his head. The lady wears a semi-religious dress, 
with the arms of the St. Quintins, but she lies on a separate 
plinth from the knight beside her. 

There is over the figures a very curious and perfect iron herse 
with prickets for lights at the corners and at each end of the ridge 
above. Besides this tomb, along the north wall, are the others 
mentioned by Leland; they seem to have been pushed aside to 
make room in the middle of the aisle. 

A knight in chain armour and a lady beneath an arch are said 
to be John de Marmion and his wife. Then come two tombs much 
mutilated, each with a single figure. Beyond these, on a much 
lower tomb, lies a small cross-legged figure, an armed knight 
covered with a mantle; his feet rest onalion, but the shield beside 
him is blank. Tradition says that this is the sickly lord, Robert, 
third Baron of Marmion. 

It is unaccountable that monuments so remarkable both for 
age and workmanship should be left huddled together, almost out 
of sight, instead of being replaced in the positions they must have 
occupied in the middle of the aisle built to receive them by 
Maude de Marmion. These remarkable tombs are, however, not 
the only wonders of West Tanfield church ; there is a mysterious 
little cell adjoining the chancel arch on the north, which has 
puzzled the learned. It has an arched opening to the north, and 
a little window east and south, containing small trefoil-headed 
lights; there is also a squint, which commands the east of the 
Marmion chantry. The cell is scarcely four feet square. Facing 
this cell, behind the pulpit, is a low side window of two plain 
square lights ; it may have been an alms window, but the squint 
in the cell also commands this opening. 

The next parish to Tanfield is Well, and in Well church there 
is an interesting monument to Lord Latimer. Close by this 


church is the ancient Hospital of St. Michael, and not far distant — 


is Snape castle, built in the reign of Henry VI. by John Nevil, first 
Lord Latimer. 

The country all round is charming and the views are extensive 
and beautiful. 

We drove back to Wath and spent a pleasant evening with 
our hospitable friends, who showed us the carefully restored church. 
There is some curious Saxon sculptured work, there are also frag- 
ments of stone coffin lids with early thirteenth-century, floriated 
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erosses carved thereon. There is also a very old vestry or sacristy 
on the north side of the chancel, which Mr. Lukis thinks was 
occupied by a sacristan in charge of the vessels and treasures of 
the church; there is a slit in the wall through which he could 
see the high altar and watch the light burning before it. The 
church doors were barred within by means of a wooden beam which, 
when not in use, slid into a hole in the door-jamb; it is therefore 
evident that whoever secured the door must have dwelt within the 
building. This view was not originated by Mr. Lukis, but he 
considers that it solves the puzzle of the cell at Tanfield, and that 
the method of securing church doors from within the building is a 
strong argument in its favour. There is also a curious double 





Jervaux Abbey, Yorkshire. 


piscina in Wath church. It is to be regretted that Tanfield was not 
restored with the learning and reverence that have been shown at 
Wath. In the township of Wath is an old house called Middleton 
Queruttan Hall, once occupied by the Herberts. It was purchased 
from its original possessors, the Bests, by Thomas Herbert—the 
Herbert of Charles the First. George Herbert, the poet, was one 
of these Herberts. Thomas Herbert was born at York in 1606, 
and was educated at St. Peter’s Grammar School with Guy Fawkes. 
In the beginning of his career he sided with Oliver Cromwell, 
but being appointed to attend on Charles during his imprisonment 
he became devotedly attached to the King ; we know how faithfully 
and loyally he served him till the end. When the King was 
summoned to Whitehall on the morning of his execution, he bade 
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Herbert take with him the silver clock or large watch that hung 
by the bedside. As they passed through the park, the king asked 
the hour; then he took the clock in his hand, and, looking at it, 
he gave it back to his faithful servant. ‘ Keep this,’ he said, ‘in 
memory of me.’ 

We were told at Ripon that at Masham, where we should have 
to quit the railway, we should easily find a vehicle to take us on 
to Jervaux Abbey ; for some distance before we reached the little 
town the exquisite spire of its church showed plainly, although when 
we reached Masham we found that this church lies buried in a 
hollow. Masham was formerly a place of some importance, the 
ancient manor of the famous Mowbrays and Scropes. 

Now the place seems as if it had been for some time asleep, and 
when at last we found a woman to speak to at the inn, she was 
quite uncertain as to whether we could get a carriage. ‘ There 
was no one at home,’ she said; ‘mebbe there was a horse,!but we 
must wait.’ We wandered through the dreary, deserted place till 
we came to the churchyard. In this we saw a circular Norman 
pillar with our Lord and His apostles sculptured round the top; 
below are figures on horseback ; this was probably a cross. There 
is a good Norman west doorway, and within the church is a fine 
Jacobean monument to Sir Marmaduke Wyvill, 1617. His 
wife lies on a shelf below him, and below her kneel six boys and 
two girls, rising one behind the other, each with a prayer book. 
The figures of Sir Marmaduke and his wife are in alabaster, and 
elaborately carved ; he wears plate armour, trunk hose, and a short 
beard. His wife wears a hood and a stiff ruff, she has the long 
waist of the period, and there are rosettes from her throat to the 
hem of her gown; both the faces have been coloured. 

At the west end of the church is a very curious epitaph, too 
long for quotation, apparently to Christopher Kay and his grand- 
mother ; of the last it says :— 


After her grandson lost his breath 
She soon surrendered vnto death, 
Keeping no certaine place. 
Adict yourself unto his conversation 
You'l purchase heaven for your habitation. 


Going back to the sleepy inn, we found that it had produced a 
dog-cart, a sturdy-looking horse, and a red-headed, red-bearded, 
freckled driver, with the slyest of half-closed, green eyes, but he 
went along at a capital pace, and we found the drive across this 
lovely country most exhilarating and delightful. 

The road grew yet more interesting as we went on ; on the right 
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our driver pointed out a range of hills, Oakwood, and Hackfall. 
The trees in the foreground were a mellow green, backed by a 
purple line of wooded hill, and these showed above patches of 
emerald green meadowland or golden cornfield. 

Then the country became more broken, and we came to a wild 
sweep, which our driver called Ellington High. Next came a 
succession of broad grassed slopes, on which innumerable rabbits, 
black, brown, gray and white, scuttled out of sight at the sound of 
our wheels on the hard road below. All at once a broad valley 
opens before us; this is Wensleydale, which we so much wished 
to visit, and our driver points out East Wilton Fells. Every 
moment the view broadens splendidly, and although a mist is rising 
from the valley we believe that we distinguish, as our driver points 
them out, Penhill Beacon and Middleham Castle, and we long to 
reach the moors, spreading away till they fade in the mist 
wreaths. 

This is about the loveliest part of the Yare valley, and here on 
the right are the ruins of Jervaux nestling beside the river. 

KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 
(To be continued.) 





Achastien Mercicr. 


Dvnine the latter half of the eighteenth century, heralding, as it 
were, the approach of the Revolution, and destined more or less to 
contribute to the spread of its doctrines, there appeared in France ~ 
a body of literary adventurers, as active and energetic as they were 
intelligent and unscrupulous, alike indifferent to censure and per- 
secution, and prepared to maintain tieir opinions under all cir- 
cumstances and at all risks. Such men were Beaumarchais, the 
lawyer Linguet, and the subject of our notice ; each widely differing 
from each other in character and temperament, but endowed with 
the same tenacity of purpose, the same ardent and insatiable 
craving for notoriety. Less mercurial than the creator of ‘ Figaro,’ 
more sincere in his convictions than Linguet, the author of the 
‘Tableau de Paris’ was fully their equal in audacity and self- 
esteem ; and by his indomitable confidence in his own talent and 
his contemptuous disregard of criticism, he succeeded in establishing 
for himself a position from which the combined efforts of his 
literary and political opponents were utterly unable to dislodge 
him. 

Louis Sébastien Mercier was born in Paris June 6, 1740. Of 
his parents, who were in trade, little or nothing is known; nor 
has any record of his early years been handed down to us beyond 
the fact that at the age of twenty he was installed as Professor of 
the Bordeaux college, where, after divers unsuccessful essays in 
poetry and novel writing, he boldly took his stand among contem- 
porary writers as a reformer of the drama, altogether ignoring the 
unities, and adopting a mixed style of sentiment and gaiety, some- 
what resembling that of Lachaussée, but characterised by a vigour 
and originality peculiarly his own. This innovation, so completely 
at variance with recognised tradition, and regarded by the critics 
of the time as downright heresy, was but moderately relished by 
the Parisian public, and the actors of the Comédie Frangaise, in 
the interest of their receipts, not only refused two or three pieces 
successively offered to them, but even indefinitely postponed the 
performance of one they had already accepted. Irritated by this 
unceremonious treatment, Mercier, after giving vent to his wrath 
by the publication of a violent pamphlet against the offenders, 
started for Rheims, and having there been duly received as a 
member of the corps of advocates, with the view of personally 
attacking his adversaries in a court of law, returned to Paris, 
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bringing with him the fruits of his temporary retirement in the 
shape of an ‘ Essay on Dramatic Art.’ This extraordinary produc- 
tion, written under the influence of exasperated vanity, and full of 
the,most startling and, for the time, revolutionary paradoxes—two 
of its main arguments being that the ‘ Iliad’ was inferior in merit to 
Perrault’s ‘ Fairy Tales,’ and that the decline of French poetry was 
solely to be ascribed to Racine—gained for its author a few adhe- 
rents and a host of irreconcilable opponents; but, if generally 
condemned, it was at all events talked about, which was precisely 
what Mercier wanted. 

Determined not to be browbeaten by the caprice of either 
comedians or ‘ gentlemen of the chamber,’ he resolved on printing 
an edition of his dramatic works, on the chance of their ultimately 
finding their way to the stage, if not in the capital, at least else- 
where; and the result proved that his calculations were well 
founded. Almost all were performed in the provinces, and with 
such notable success that the Parisian managers eventually capitu- 
lated; and certain of the dramas, especially ‘ L’Habitant de la 
Guadeloupe,’ ‘ Le Déserteur,’ and ‘ La Brouette du Vinaigrier,’ 
became stock-pieces in the repertory of the Comédie Lialienne. 
The effect produced by the ‘ Déserteur,’ when played before Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette, was so great, that a pension of 
800 livres was granted to the author, who, in accordance with the 
express desire of the queen, substituted a fresh dénowement for the 
original closing scene, which was of so harrowing a nature that it 
is commonly supposed to have caused the repeal of the law inflicting 
on deserters the penalty of death. If, however, Mercier had his 
occasional triumphs, they were not without alloy ; in 1777, having 
quarrelled with his publisher, he was disagreeably surprised by an 
announcement made by the latter, offering four of his dramas, 
formerly sold at thirty sous a copy, at the reduced price of ten sous 
each; and adding, that if in a month’s time purchasers were not 
to be found for the six thousand copies in stock, trunk-liners might 
apply for them. As yet, indeed, beyond the above-mentioned 
pension, the dramatist had derived but little pecuniary advantage 
from his works, the sum total of his receipts from the theatres 
having been expended in the acquisition of a new, violet-hued 
coat, previous to his departure on a visit to Voltaire. Of his inter- 
view with the philosopher of Ferney nothing has transpired; but 
some years after, on the arrival of the latter in Paris a short time 
before his death, Mercier again saw him, and complimented the 
patriarch by saying that, having already excelled all his colleagues 
in everything he had undertaken, it only remained for him to 
surpass Fontenelle in longevity. ‘Ah! monsieur,’ replied Voltaire, 
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‘ you forget that Fontenelle came from Normandy, and a Norman 
can cheat anybody, even Nature!’ 

Another visit of a very different kind was that paid by our 
hero to the elder Crébillon, then residing in the Marais. On 
reaching the house inhabited hy the author of ‘Catilina,’ and 
ringing at the door, Mercier was immediately surrounded by ten 
or twelve dogs, who escorted him to their master’s chamber, a 
miserable attic with bare walls, and containing no other furniture 
than a truckle bed and half a dozen dilapidated arm-chairs, upon 
which the dogs scrambled pell-mell, and growled at the new-comer. 
In the midst of them sat old Crébillon, then eighty-six years old, 
smoking a long pipe. Waving his hand by way of salutation to 
the visitor, and clearing for his accommodation one of the arm- 
chairs by the liberal use of a whip lying near him, he appeared to 
think that he had amply fulfilled the duties of hospitality, and 
resumed his pipe without uttering a word. When Mercier had 
recovered from his astonishment, he began the conversation by 
asking his host whether his play of ‘Cromwell’ would soon be 
completed. 

‘Can’t say, was the laconic reply. 

‘Might I beg the favour of being allowed to hear a portion of 
it?’ 

The old man, visibly gratified by the request, nodded assent. 
‘Wait till I have finished smoking,’ he muttered, and relapsed 
into silence. Presently he laid down his pipe, and commenced 
reciting in a low and indistinct tone a passage from the tragedy in 
question, of which Mercier did not comprehend a word, but which he 
deemed it polite to extol in the most flattering terms ; whereupon 
Crébillon, enchanted with his guest, presented him with a ticket of 
admission to the first performance (whenever it might take place), 
and then, applying himself once more to his pipe, evidently con- 
sidered the audience at an end. Mercier took the hint, and, after 
a few words of apology for his intrusion, rose from his chair and 
made the best of his way down-stairs, followed by the dogs yelping 
and howling until his final exit at the street door. 

Between Crébillon pére and Crébillon fils the contrast was 
remarkable. ‘Tall and straight as a poplar tree,’ says our author, 
‘the novelist had not one point of resemblance in common with 
the strange figure I had just seen; he was courtly, genial, and ex- 
quisitely polite, and our opinions on literary matters agreed in 
every essential particular. He told me that he had not yet had 
the courage to read his father’s works, and even went so far as to 
acknowledge that he looked upon French tragedy as the most con- 
summate farce ever invented by mortal brain.’ Charmed with his 
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new acquaintance, and anxious to become personally known to his 
other eminent colleagues, Mercier soon after mounted the rickety 
stairs leading to Rousseau’s garret in the Rue Platriére, but met 
with a cool reception, being mistaken by Jean-Jacques for a police 
spy. He frequented assiduously the Café Procope, and met there 
the musician Rameau, whom he describes as ‘ extremely tall and 
thin, almost bent double, and invariably walking with his hands 
behind his back; he had a long nose, a pointed chin, legs like 
flutes, a harsh voice, and a vile temper.’ He was on more familiar 
terms with the Abbé Maury, then, like himself, often in want of a 
dinner, but full of confidence in the future. ‘ Mark my words,’ he 
was wont to say; ‘I shall be amember of the Academy long before 
you ;” and the event proved that he was right. 

When he had completed to his satisfaction his study of men 
and manners, Mercier conceived the idea of depicting what he had 
seen and heard in a literary work, which should embrace every 
variety of subject illustrating the general aspect and social condi- 
tion of his native city. This stupendous undertaking, commenced 
in 1781, and terminated shortly before the revolution in 1788, 
bearing the title of ‘Tableau de Paris,’ may be regarded as a 
monument of industry and accuracy. In its pages the usages and 
occurrences of everyday life are chronicled with singular fidelity, 
and with a minuteness of detail which a peripatetic observer like 
the writer could alone have succeeded in placing with such 
photographic exactness before the eye of the reader. In allusion 
to his habits of personal inspection, he was accustomed to say that 
he had ‘ written it with his legs;’ the style was with him a matter 
of secondary importance, and when a phrase, however unorthodox 
in an academical point of view, sufficed to explain his meaning, he 
let it stand without correction. After the publication of the two 
first volumes, hearing that the work had been unfavourably com- 
mented on by the authorities, and that a threat had been held out 
of prosecuting several persons suspected of having written it, 
Mercier went to M. Lenoir, the lieutenant of police, and declaring 
himself the sole author, informed him that it was unnecessary to 
seek further, the responsibility resting with himalone. Judging it, 
however, inexpedient to remain in Paris, he set out secretly for 
Switzerland, where, after passing some time in the society of 
Lavater, he settled at Neufchatel, and seven years later completed 
the twelfth and last volume of this extraordinary book, the sale of 
which exceeded his warmest hopes. In the course of his voluntary 
exile he also wrote eight volumes of miscellanies, entitled respec- 
tively ‘ Mon Bonnet de Nuit’ and‘ Mon Bonnet du Matin,’ besides 
several dramas of more or less merit, one of which, ‘ Charles II. 
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en Angleterre,’ afterwards altered by Alexandre Duval, is the 
original of our own popular comedy, ‘ Charles II., or the Merry 
Monarch.’ On his return to Paris in 1788, be continued his 
literary labours with methodical regularity, invariably writing until 
two in the morning. He has been described at this period as 
‘inclined to corpulence, frank and genial in manner, and generally 
popular, on account of his sympathetic readiness to oblige even 
those whom he had little reason to count among his friends.’ 

During the Revolution, his principal occupation was the com- 
pletion of perhaps his most important work, namely, ‘ Le Nouveau 
Paris,’ a masterpiece of energy and picturesque eloquence, admir- 
ably descriptive of the terrible scenes he had witnessed, and a mine 
of curious information from which few chroniclers of that sanguin- 
ary epoch have neglected to glean. In 1801, he published his 
‘ Néologie,’ a clever but insensate olla podrida of the most out- 
rageous paradoxes, in which he attacks everything and everybody 
by turns—not merely authors, but scientific men, philosophers, 
astronomers, and even artists coming in for their share of abuse. 
According to him, the systems of Copernicus, Locke, and Newton 
are positive absurdities; painters and sculptors are only fit to be 
thrown, together with their works, into the river; the statues of 
ancient Greece and Rome are contemptuously spoken of as ‘ marble 
dolls,’ and the very names of Raffaelle, Correggio, and Titian are 
henceforth to be suppressed, ‘their productions having been per- 
niciously injurious to morality.’ The appearance of this literary 
monstrosity naturally excited a considerable sensation, and not a 
little ridicule ; but Mercier’s reputation can hardly be said to have 
suffered by it, for shortly after he was elected a member of the 
Institute, and nominated professor of history at the Central School. 
About this time he contracted an intimacy with Rétif de la 
Bretonne, a writer somewhat of his own stamp, but who had 
hitherto been scurvily treated when not altogether neglected by 
the critics. Their friendly intercourse originated in a kindly notice 
of ‘Le Paysan Perverti,’ which so surprised and delighted poor 
Rétif, unaccustomed to such indulgence, that he gratefully ac- 
knowledged the obligation in a curiously worded letter, terminating 
with the phrase, ‘ How is it that you alone are just towards me?’ 
‘ Because,’ replied Mercier, in a similar strain, ‘ I have a conscience. 
You have given me ideas which without you I should never have 
had, and have therefore a right to my esteem. It would be doing 
you and myself injustice not to express publicly what I feel.’ 

No one troubled himself less about the opinion of his contem- 
poraries, or despised their attacks more thoroughly, than the 
audacious innovator whom his enemies persisted in designating the 
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‘dramaturge’; he had the most implicit belief in the judgment of 
posterity, and pursued his career steadily and imperturbably, 
never sacrificing one of his cherished ideas to the taste or prejudices 
of the day. If it cannot be said of his style that it is remarkable 
for elegance or purity, no one can deny its claims to energy and 
inspiration; he felt every word he wrote, and supported his 
theories with such enthusiastic earnestness as to compel the atten- 
tion even of those most opposed to them, His inveterate hatred of 
La Harpe, Morellet, and others of his colleagues ceased only with 
his life, and he neither sought to disguise nor to excuse it; but 
with the majority of his fellow-craftsmen he was on the best of 
terms, and ever ready to assist them both with purse and pen. 
Envy was a sentiment unknown to him, and no one more eagerly 
appreciated the merit of a promising beginner ; he was among the 
first to recognise the genius of Chateaubriand, and remarked of 
‘Atala’ that it was ‘ the work of a man destined to impose silence 
on the too numerous herd of idiotic critics, whose malevolence is 
almost on a par with their stupidity.’ 

In private life his habits were simple and domestic. He occu- 
pied, together with his three daughters, a plainly furnished set of 
apartments, where an anonymous contemporary mentions having 
found him ‘ immersed in study, the entire floor so crowded with piles 
of books that I had to climb over them in order to reach the arm- 
chair intended for me. Our conversation was every now and then 
interrupted by his three charming little girls ' tapping impatiently 
at the glass door of an adjoining room, where he had temporarily 
confined them for the sake of tranquillity ; and this harmonious 
concert was renewed at frequent intervals during my stay.’ Al- 
though decidedly epicurean in his tastes, and by no means averse 
to the pleasures of the table, Mercier mixed little in society, his 
favourite evening resort being the then popular Vauxhall, where, 
while the rest of the company danced or enjoyed a social glass, he 
wandered about alone absorbed in a reverie, or seated himself in a 
remote corner quietly watching what was going on. Charles 
Nodier, who had made his acquaintance during the Empire, thus 
describes him: * Who does not remember Mercier, with his worn 
and faded hat, his pearl-gray coat terribly shrunk and tarnished, 
his long waistcoat, his frilled shirt a week old, stained with 
Spanish snuff, and his dangling eye-glass?’ His articulation was 
peculiar, and, from his habit of bringing out his words on the left 
side of his mouth, bore a striking resemblance to that of the 
exhibitor of Punch; such, however, was his animation when speak- 


1 One of these young ladies, Béaden tells us in his ‘Life of Mrs. Jordan,’ became in 
August 1800 the wife of the dramatist I{cleroft, 
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ng, that, notwithstanding this defect, he never failed to command 
the sympathetic attention of his hearers. 

His excessive vanity and defiance of all authority more than 
once brought him in contact with the myrmidons of the Préfecture 
de Police; and the actor Fleury, in his memoirs, relates a scene 
between him and the successor of Fouché, Savary Duc de Rovigo, 
which is worth recording. Summoned to appear before that func- 
tionary, he entered the audience-room with a perfectly uncon- 
cerned air, and waited to be interrogated. 

‘ Aha!’ began the Minister, ‘ you are 

‘Sébastien Mercier,’ interrupted our hero, ‘the first “ book- 
maker” in France.’ 

‘And a great talker into the bargain,’ replied Savary. ‘ Here 
is an exact report of what you have been heard to say.’ 

Mercier cast his eye over the paper. ‘Quite correct,’ he 
answered. ‘ Your people earn their money conscientiously.’ 

‘This is not all; you have spoken of the Emperor in worse 
terms than these.’ 

‘Only as a member of the Institute. Between colleagues 
epigrams are allowable.’ 

‘You called his Imperial Majesty “ L’Homme Sabre ”!’ 

‘Pardon me, you are wrong there. I called him “Sabre 
organisé,” which is very different.’ 

‘Monsieur!’ angrily exclaimed the Duke, gradually working 
himself into a passion, ‘ vous cassez les vitres!”! 

‘Pourquoi diantre avez-vous des vitres?’ cried Mercier in a 
similar tone. 

Irritated beyond measure by this audacious reply, Savary 
started from his chair and strode savagely up and down the room; 
Mercier did the same out of bravado. This went on for some 
minutes, until the Duke suddenly stopped short, and, seizing hold 
of one of the lappets of the offender’s coat, hissed in his ear, ‘I'll 
have you sent to Bicétre!’ 

‘Me!’ shouted the incensed dramatist, significantly grasping 
the Minister’s arm. ‘Mercier at Bicétre! I would have you to 
know that my name is European, and that I am not to be spirited 
away incognito. Bicétre, indeed! I defy you to do it!’ 

With these words he retired towards the door, put on his three- 
cornered hat with a gesture of superlative contempt, then, advanc- 
ing a few steps, repeated in a still more aggressive manner than 
before, ‘I defy you to do it!’ and stalked proudly out of the room, 
leaving Savary confounded by this unexpected reception of his 
threat, which, it may be added, was never carried into execution. 
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At seventy-four years of age, Mercier could hardly mount the 
stairs of the Institute without assistance, but persisted in declaring 
that he was as firm on his legs as he had ever been. . ‘ Give your 
arm to old Palissot,’ he remarked to a friend who had offered his 
support. ‘ He is eighty-five, and wants help; I require none.’ A 
few weeks later, after a short illness, during which he retained his 
consciousness to the last, he expired, April 25, 1814, and was 
buried in Pére la Chaise, beside the tombs of his colleagues 
Ginguené and Suard. His epitaph, composed by himself, seems 
to have been inspired by Piron: 

Ci-git Mercier, qui fut académicien, 
Et qui cependant ne fut rien. 
CHARLES HERVEY, 
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BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


CuartTer VI. 


LuNcHEON was over in the temporary dwelling of Sir Gilbert 
Jervois, one warm rainy afternoon at the end of May, more than a 
month after the death of Mr. Fielden and the accession of Reginald 
Piers to the family estate. 

‘Is Sir Gilbert at home?’ asked that gentleman, as the only 
man-servant the Baronet deemed necessary to his town establish- 
ment opened the door. 

‘No, sir! Sir Gilbert started this morning for Paris, but my 
lady is in the drawing-room.’ 

She was not there, however, when Reginald was shown in, nor 
did she join him for some minutes; these he employed, first in 
staring out of the window, evidently not seeing what he was looking 
at, and then in turning over some books which lay upon the table, 
till his attention was arrested by a volume of Byron, in faded but 
once gorgeous binding; when the sombre, almost savage expression 
of his countenance gave place to a half-mocking, half-kindly smile 
as he opened it and read on the fly-leaf, ‘To H. G. F., from her 
attached A. P’ 

That book! he had known it all his life; it had always been 
one of the ornaments on his mother’s table in the dimly remem- 
bered time when he could just recall his father, a querulous 
troublesome invalid, the family Juggernaut, beneath the castors of 
whose chair were prostrated metaphorically wife and children, but 
to chance visitors a charming high-bred man of the world, such a 
delightful companion. 

Algernon Piers had been for a good many years attaché to a 
small legation at a small German Court, and even in this simple 
society of homely highnesses he contrived to amass a tolerable 
amount of debt. These encumbrances had reached inconvenient 
dimensions when a family of wandering English visited the 
picturesque little town of Stolzstadt. The agreeable attaché soon 
became indispensable to the visitors, and ended by fascinating the 
wealthy orphan niece of the leader of the expedition, a good-natured 
inert ex-militaire, who, as the young lady was of age, wisely offered 
no opposition, and the course of true love in this instance ran 
exceedingly smooth. 
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But the smoothness of Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Piers’ after-life 
was of a fatally slippery kind. Indolent, self-indulgent, unsuspect- 
ing, ignorant of the value of money, wheuever any unpleasant 
pressure pinched them, money was raised, or stock sold, till, when 
her husband was overtaken by his last illness, Mrs. Piers awoke to 
find herself almost reduced to poverty. 

How well Reginald could remember the narrow limits of his 
early home life; the stocking-darning, and boot-mending ; the long 
consideration of—‘ to be, or not to be,’ as regarded new clothes ; 
the enormous importance attached to his sister’s dress; the steadi- 
ness with which his mother closed up her ranks and presented an 
unbroken front to that inquisitive foe, ‘ Mrs. Grundy ;’ and then 
his schooldays, the rather intermittent education, which his 
military great-uncle assisted to pay, with their many small morti- 
fications, the severe training which taught him to cover up his 
natural pride and disdain, wounded feeling, and vain ambition, 
with a mantle of good-humoured careless indifference and readiness 
to oblige. 

Then came the great event from which dated the years of his 
later boyhood and maturer days. Sir Gilbert Jervois met Reginald’s 
sister (who was several years her brother’s senior) at the house of 
a mutual relation, was captivated, and, after a short struggle 
between parsimony and passion, proposed for the pretty penniless 
daughter of the ex-diplomate. 

Then great changes ensued. Mrs. Piers fondly believed she had 
come to the end of all her troubles, having a sort of notion that a 
rich son-in-law ought to support her. This was not quite Sir 
Gilbert’s view of the subject ; but whether he thought it better to 
keep his wife quiet in their remote home, by letting her have her 
mother’s company, or considered it a cheap piece of generosity to let 
her have the run of the house, expecting her to be a sort of unpaid 
head nurse, it is impossible to say, but after about a year Mrs, Piers 
went to reside at Ashley Grange, and there it was that Reginald 
gladly accepted Mr. Fielden’s invitation to pass the holidays at 
the Rectory, for Sir Gilbert’s hospitality was spasmodic, though at 
the Grange a month or two more made small difference. Finaily 
came his own launch into life, when his cousin, Kate Piers, now 
become Mrs, Trent, mindful of pleasant days spent in his father’s 
house, persuaded her husband to take the young relative at a 
reduced premium into his flourishing office. 

How vividly all these events came back to him as he stood 
musing with ‘Childe Harold’ open in his hands, and now ‘ the 
winter of his discontent was made glorious summer by the sun’ of 
unexpected prosperity. No more need to wear a mask, to follow 
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uncongenial drudgery with a smiling face, to clothe himself in a 
panoply of careless good-humour, from which the shafts of insolence 
or the rebuffs of authority glanced off harmless; yes, it was 
glorious! yet the words ‘Too bad!’ dropped from his lips, and his 
next thought was, ‘ The poor mother! she has had hard times of it. 
It is something to get her out of Jervois’ clutches. I am glad I 
am not a woman; they get the worst of it, as the weak always 
must. Ah! Nellie, so Sir Gilbert is off!’ turning as Lady Jervois 
entered the room. 

‘Yes, he was obliged to put off his departure, but he is gone!’ 
and though not by any means inclined to shake her chains, Lady 
Jervois could not suppress a certain tone of relief in the last 
words. 

‘ Well, I shall be able to see you with some comfort now. Did 
you say anything to him about coming down to Pierslynn ?’ 

‘No; it was not necessary. We have this house for a fortnight 
longer, and then, if he is not back, we may do what we please.’ 

‘Yes; but, Helen, I do not want to go to Pierslynn so soon; I 
have business that may detain me; still, if you and my mother and 
Sybil like to go, the place is at your service. Where are you 
going ?’ 

For Lady Jervois was in her out-door attire. 

‘I am going to the Scholastic Agency Office in Piccadilly to see 
about a German governess for Sybil ; she is really too backward for 
a girl nearly ten yearsold. Indeed, I fear I have neglected her— 
I have been so absorbed in my own troubles ; but you, dear Reggie, 
have set me free, and I can never thank you enough.’ 

‘It ought to bring me luck,’ he muttered, evidently lost in 
thought. 

‘Luck! I think you have had luck; and you deserve it, 
returned his sister. 

Reginald did not seem to hear her. ‘* Where is my mother ?’ 
he asked abruptly, after a short pause. 

‘She went up to put on her bonnet—she is coming with me.’ 

‘I want to speak to her,’ said Reginald. 

‘I never saw such a change as in her,’ said Lady Jervois. ‘She 
is ten years younger since you succeeded to Pierslynn ; indeed, I 
am almost as much revived. I really think my mother and myself 
are more elated than you are.’ 

‘Ah! you do not know what this succession is to me. I 

The entrance of Mrs. Piers prevented his finishing his sentence. 

‘ Reginald, said his mother, kissing him warmly, ‘I did not 
know you were here. I wish you could come with me to see the 
landlord of my house, and get him to finish the alterations we 
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want. I should like to get settled by the middle of August. I 
do not want to go back to the Grange, and it will be so lonely to 
stay here after Helen goes.’ 

‘Very well,’ returned Reginald. ‘And now, mother, I want 
Nellie and you to do something for me.’ 

‘What is it, Reggie ?’ said both ladies together. 

‘ You remember I told you that poor Fielden was dead? well, 
Admiral Desbarres has brought over the daughter and youngest 
boy as well as his ward, Laura Piers, who is a distant cousin of 
ours, and placed them with some lady, the widow of an old brother 
officer, I think. Now, I want you both to call on these girls—you 
especially, mother. It would be only right, considering all the 
hospitality I received from the Fieldens, and—you'll come with 
me, will you not ?’ breaking off abruptly. 

‘What sort of girls are these wards of Admiral Desbarres ?’ 
asked Mrs. Piers in an unfriendly tone. 

‘Laura is only his ward, returned Reginald. ‘Oh! they are 
nice and ladylike—at least, Laura was—the other was quite a 
school-girl when I saw her last. I do not know how she has turned 
out ; but Laura was a very pleasant girl with lots to say.’ 

‘Is she pretty ?’ said Mrs. Piers in a frigid tone. 

‘No! not a bit,’ replied Reginald, laughing. ‘Why, are you 
already scenting matrimonial rocks ahead, mother ?’ 

‘ Indeed, Reginald, you may laugh,’ she returned, herself relax- 
ing into a smile ; ‘ but it is well for a young man in your position 
to be cautious. Without any thought on your part, your attentions 
may give rise to hopes which it would be painful to crush; these 
boy-and-girl friendships are apt to become entanglements it would 
be well to avoid.’ 

‘A pleasant look-out for me,’ said Reginald, still laughing, ‘ if 
I am to weigh every word I speak to a pretty girl! Why, down- 
right matrimony would be freedom compared to such a state of 
things.’ 

‘Ah, my dear boy, would to heaven I could find a suitable 
wife for you!’ said Mrs. Piers piously. ‘For you are not only 
entitled to, but deserve, all that is best.’ 

‘Youth, beauty, rank, accomplishments, and riches. Eh, 
mother ?’ 

‘ However, as Miss Piers has none of these qualifications, there 
can be small danger. Let us go and leave our cards upon her,’ said 
Lady Jervois. ‘Howis she related to us, Reginald?’ she added. 

‘I scarcely know. Her father was a Captain Edward Piers, 
and I think he knew my father. Do you remember anything of 
him ?’ (to Mrs. Piers). 
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‘Oh! she is Edward Piers’s daughter? Yes, I remember his 
staying with us at a pretty little place we took near Goodwood. 
He came for the races. He was certainly a cousin, and he and 
your father used to be together a good deal as boys, I believe; but 
there was a something about his family not quite comme i faut. 
I don’t know what. Oh! it was ages ago. He was very nice. I 
remember his strolling in the garden with me by moonlight, and 
telling me how desperately in love he was with the sister of a 
clergyman, somewhere in Devonshire, I think; but her people 
opposed the marriage—then I lost sight of him,’ and Mrs. Piers 
heaved asigh at the backward glimpse of happy days thus recalled. 

‘IT am not at all up in genealogy,’ remarked Reginald ; ‘all I 
know is that the Fieldens were very kind to me, and we ought to 
show these girls some attention.’ 

‘Very well, Reginald. Where do they live? If not very far, 
you might come with us to call there first.’ 

‘ There is the address,’ taking Admiral Desbarres’ card, on the 
back of which he had written it from his note-book—‘13 Lea- 
mington Road, Westbourne Park.’ 

‘That is rather out of the way—beyond the parks,’ said Lady 
Jervois. 

‘I know it was too expensive a neighbourhood for me to lodge 
in, six weeks ago,’ returned Reginald, laughing, ‘and I used to 
envy a fellow-clerk of mine having such nice quarters, I believe 
he lived in this very house; to be sure, money was no object to 
him, as he did not pay unless convenient.’ 

‘ Let us go, then,’ said Mrs. Piers; adding in a rather dissatisfied 
tone, *‘ They will certainly be at home such a day as this.’ 

Reginald threw a curious glance, half laughing, yet resolute, 
at his mother ; and then, with extreme politeness, offered his arm 
to lead her to the carriage. 

But in spite of rain and mud, Collins, somewhat excited by the 
unusual appearance of ‘ carriage company’ in Leamington Road, 
reported ‘ Missus and the young ladies’ as gone out, whereupon a 
small pack of cards were deposited in her grimy hands, for Collins 
had embraced the opportunity of having the house to herself, to 
enjoy a good cleaning of the bed-rooms while safe from being 
‘ worrited.’ 

Each of the ladies left two cards, and Reginald three, while he 
drew anxious looks from his mother by writing the name of ‘ Miss 
Piers’ on one, adding at the back, ‘Sorry not to find you—will 
call again soon.’ 

‘I do not think that necessary, Reginald,’ she said. 
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‘Never mind, mother,’ he replied, as he drew up the windows 
of the carriage. ‘ Laura is a sensible girl, and will not order her 
trousseaw on the strength of my message. Set me down at the 
corner of Bond Street, Helen.’ 

Mrs. Crewe’s regret at missing these distinguished visitors was 
both loud and deep. ‘I am sure it was very kind and friendly to 
call, and such a bad day! They evidently intended to find us at 
home. I see Mr. Piers has left three cards! I suppose one is for 
me. Iam rather surprised the ladies did not do the same.’ 

‘Oh! I dare say one card was meant for Laura and me to- 
gether, you know, as we are like sisters,’ cried Winnie, with ready 
tact and half believing what she said. 

‘ Reginald says he will come again ; how glad I shall be to see 
him!’ cried Laura, studying his card. ‘I hope you will not be 
gone when he comes, Winnie. How surprised he will be to see 
you!’ 

To this Winnie made no answer: she could not command her 
voice to speak of her fast-approaching departure ; for neither the 
pleasant operation of renewing her rather exhausted wardrobe, nor 
a fairly polite letter from her unknown aunt, had reconciled her to 
the prospect of this plunge into life on her own account. 

She had submitted to the Admiral’s decision, but with utter 
hopelessness as to the result; only, she had made up her mind to 
accept the dictum of her benefactor without murmuring, and 
even got up some interest in the purchases declared indispensable 
by Mrs. Crewe. To that lady the interval of preparation was 
decidedly enjoyable ; to get a large amount of value for money 
actually expended, by ransacking Marshall and Snelgrove’s, and 
examining the innermost recesses of Whiteley’s; to pick up unheard- 
of bargains in frilling, fans, and jet pins; to beat the dressmaker 
down to the lowest margin of profit ; to devise amazing transforma- 
tions of old materials, and expend much eloquence in the effort to 
bring her young friends round to her special views touching 
‘ flounces, fringes, plissés, and princess robes,’ kept her constantly 
and agreeably excited. As she remarked during a flying visit she 
paid to her friendly next-door neighbour, ‘I have of course a good 
deal on my hands just now; these poor dear girls do not like to 
do anything without me, and it is both a duty and a pleasure to 
assist them; they are so grateful for my help, so lady-like and 
refined, quite what I have been accustomed to,’ &c. &ec. 

To which Miss Brown replied, ‘I dare say they are ; but a young 
woman of twenty or twenty-one—did you say Miss Piers was ?— 
ought to be able to take care of herself and save you trouble.’ 

‘Oh! I am quite ready to be of use to them, poor young 
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creatures. You can’t think how accomplished they are. Miss Piers 
paints and draws like an artist; she is making a beautiful picture 
of my precious Topsy—dquite life-like! Winnie Fielden, too, she 
plays most beautifully. Come in and have a cup of tea with us 
this evening, just to. hear her—you understand these things and 
have had more to do with them than I have—and I am sure you 
will be charmed.’ 

‘ You are very good, Mrs. Crewe. I shall be very glad to have 
an opportunity of seeing your young friends after hearing so much 
about them.’ 

‘She is a good soul,’ thought Mrs. Crewe, as she bid her a 
smiling good-day; ‘but a little envious of my superior advan- 
tages,’ 

‘ She is a kind neighbour,’ reflected Miss Brown, as she attended 
her deferentially to the door; ‘ but all her geese are swans.’ 

Meantime, the dreaded day of parting drew near with appalling 
rapidity. Laura was more affected by Winnie’s sudden determina- 
tion to endure and to submit than she would have been by the 
loudest lamentations. She would have given anything to go in 
her place, for though not three years Winnie’s senior, she had a 
wonderfully maternal feeling for her cousin, a longing to spare her 
in all possible ways; partly, perhaps, from the tender, grateful 
regard she had had for the aunt, to whom this only daughter had 
been so inexpressibly dear, partly from the pleasure she always 
took in Winnie’s beauty and grace. Moreover, the child was both 
winsome and winning, one of those fortune’s favourites who, with- 
out effort on their own part, seem to attract to themselves the best 
of everything. 

Laura exhausted all the topics of consolation in her power ; 
but chiefly she dwelt on the Admiral’s permission to return should 
Winifrid find life in Liverpool unendurable. 

‘Yes; but that depends on what constitutes being unendurable,’ 
said poor Winnie despairingly. ‘To live there at all seems to me 
unendurable ; but Admiral Desbarres does not think so. Oh! . 
dearest Laura, strive to get leave for us to work together while I 
am away. We surely have a right to independence if we can earn 
it.’ 

‘Trust me, I will, and I shall succeed ; for you know, Winnie, 
I think there is a limit to obedience. Only, I cannot bear to vex 
the Admiral.’ 

‘And you will write often, dear, dear Laura? Answer all my 
letters, and tell me all about Reginald Piers.’ 

* Yes, dear, I will.’ 

‘ Let me sleep with you, Laura, to-night. I feel as if I could 
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not let you go. How desolate I shall be to-morrow! There! I 
will not talk any more; I must make up my mind and be brave.’ 

Yet, it was Winnie who slept, and Laura who watched and 
prayed. So the night passed. 

The next morning, with many a tearful embrace and reiterated 
promises to write, with a motherly blessing, a huge packet of 
sandwiches, and a flask of sherry-and-water from Mrs. Crewe, an 
illustrated paper and ‘The Leisure Hour’ from the Admiral, 
Winnie, trying to smile through her tears, was set forward on her 
first step alone in the journey of life. 


Cuarter VII. 


Tue days which followed Winnie’s departure were like a strange 
bad dream. They had never been separated before, and Laura was 
like a creature that had lost her other self. To wake in the morning, 
and see Winnie’s little white bed smooth and empty; to sit down 
to work or paint, and find herself on the point of uttering some 
thought as it stirred the convolutions of her brain, and suddenly 
remember that there was no other self to receive the utterance ; 
to go to rest at night uncompanioned, alone—how painful it all was! 
What a sense of being lost weighed down every minute of those 
first days! Then, though heartily grateful to Mrs. Crewe for her 
warm hospitality, it was not .diverting to listen to an unceasing 
flow of anecdotes respecting persons she had never known, histories 
of complicated transactions rendered incomprehensible by endless 
parentheses, or a course of searching interrogations as to her own 
life and adventures, her uncle’s income, and why he had not saved 
money, the probability of the Admiral leaving his fortune to her, 
&e. &c. Above all, there was the perpetual working of her 
imagination; ceaselessly did it present pictures of what Winnie 
was doing or suffering ; of how Winnie would conduct herself, and 
manage her clothes; and how miserable she would be by herself, 
even if her stranger relatives were nice and kind. Mrs. Crewe was 
most sympathetic : ‘I am sure I don’t wonder at your feeling your 
cousin’s loss!’ she would say ; ‘a sweeter girl I never saw, and so 
pretty! You'll see she will pick up a rich husband in Liverpool, so 
it may be all for the best.’ 

‘I do not know that,’ said Laura, smiling ; ‘I should lose her 
then altogether !’ 

‘Oh, in a good cause you would not mind! Now, don’t stay 
moping in your own room; bring your painting things, or whatever 
you have to do, here, and we will be company to each other. I like 
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to see you painting, it is quite wonderful ; and I had such a charm- 
ing letter from my dear boy: I will read it to you.’ 

And she proceeded to do so, with telling emphasis running 
every now and then into passages not intended for public perusal, 
and then pulling herself up short. ‘You see what a dear con- 
siderate fellow he is, she concluded ; ‘ how pleased he will be to 
find I have a nice girl like you with me! And now, dear, if you 
are not going to paint, and have nothing particular to do, would 
you mind altering the neck of my black grenadine for me? it is 
too low at the left side. I cannot manage these sort of things, and 
you are so handy; meanwhile, I will just look at the paper and 
read anything interesting.’ 

‘Very well, Mrs. Crewe,’ said Laura resignedly ; and Mrs. Crewe 
had just left the room to seek the garment in question, when the 
second postal delivery brought the eagerly anticipated first letter 
from Winnie. 

Four days had passed since they parted, and, as agreed upon, 
after despatching a post-card to announce her safe arrival, Winnie 
waited to gain some idea of her surroundings before writing. 

With almost trembliug eagerness Laura tore open the envelope 
and read. 

* My own dear Laura,—lI feel as if I had such a volume to tell 
you, I do not know where to begin. First of all, I cried half the way 
here; I felt nearly as miserable as that terrible evening when the 
dear father was taken from us! Then an old gentleman who sat 
opposite to me was so good, and wanted to get me some refresh- 
ments when we stopped somewhere, so I showed him my packet of 
sandwiches, and then he ate a good many of them; tell Mrs. 
Crewe they were so nice! 

‘ When we arrived at Liverpool, I felt half frightened, to be 
quite alone among such a crowd of strangers; but my kind old 
gentleman stayed with me, and presently a rather rough-looking 
man, like a bad style of groom, came along the platform, saying, 
“ Any lady here for Mr. Morgan’s, Prince’s Park?” so I stepped 
forward, and he asked my name; then he said it was all right, he 
had been sent to fetch me, and had a cab waiting. We had quite 
a long drive—oh! such a wretched drive. This is a fine large 
house, splendidly furnished, quite stiff with grandeur ; but when [ 
got in, there was only a parlour-maid to receive me, a nice smart 
girl. My aunt was out in the carriage, with my eldest cousin, and 
the little ones were away with their maid. The servants offered 
me refreshments, but I preferred waiting for dianer. Then I went 
to my room—a pretty little room, very tiny—and made myself pre- 
sentable ; by that time the servant knocked at the door and said 
Mrs. Morgan was waiting for me in the drawing-room. 
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‘I felt nervous, you may be sure; however, I went down. 
My aunt is an immensely stout woman, and was gorgeously 
arrayed, but is rather good-looking, and greeted me pleasantly. 
“TI thought you wouldn’t be here before six,” she said. ‘“ Here, 
Amelia, here is your cousin Winifrid!” and then my cousin 
Amelia came forward. Oh! such a slim, elegant, laced-up young 
lady ; she gave me a hand which was merely what Herbert would 
call a ‘* bunch of fives,” such cold loose fingers ! 

‘At dinner I was introduced to Mr. Morgan; he is tail and 
thin and yellow, and very well dressed, but he does not seem quite 
like a gentleman; he hardly took any notice of me, and seemed 
rather cross. He found fault with everything at table, though 
all was excellent; when he had finished eating, he suddenly asked 
what this Admiral friend of mine intended to do with me: “ Is 
he going to adopt you, or support you?” I said I should think 
not; that I hoped to support myself; then he gave a sort of a 
sneering laugh, and said that was easier said than done; so my 
aunt cried out, “ Nonsense, Tom; the girl shows a right spirit ; 
don’t you discourage her.” 

‘After dinner we went into the drawing-room. Mr. Morgan 
settled himself to sleep in the biggest arm-chair, and Mrs. Morgan 
sat down and fanned herself in another, while Amelia asked me 
if I could play. Presently her mother asked her to open the 
piano; she did so, and played a valse of Chopin’s—one poor dear 
Friiulein Becker used to play so deliciously. It did not sound a 
bit like the same thing, she seemed to stutter over the music. 
Then my aunt asked me to play; so I sat down, and quite enjoyed 
the piano; it is very good. I played that lovely spinning song 
from the “ Fliegender Hollander”; and just as I was swelling 
up the wonderful chorus part, Mr. Morgan suddenly woke and 
shouted, “ Hold that row, will you! I call that music gone mad.” 
I was startled, but could not help laughing: it was just the sort 
of scene a German would consider characteristic of England. 
My aunt exclaimed, “ Law, Mr. Morgan, you are enough to 
frighten the girl out of her wits! I am sure you must have 
practised a great deal, Winifrid; but Mr. Morgan is tired: so, 
Amelia, you had better shut up the piano.” 

‘Soon after this the children came in. They had been spending 
the evening somewhere; they were wonderfully dressed, and their 
hair was plaited and frizzed and tied up with ribbons; they took very 
little notice of the, but seemed great pets with their father. There 
are two little girls, ten and twelve, and a boy of eight—the eldest 
boy, about fourteen, is away at Rugby. These children are quite 
odious; they seem to be guessing the money-value of every new 
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thing they see; I am really quite sorry for them, they are so 
unnatural ! 

‘Yesterday my aunt and Amelia went to an “afternoon” at 
some lady’s house, so I was put in charge of the second girl, Sarah, 
and the nursemaid or bonne, to walk about the leading streets, 
It is a fine city, full of life, but I do not think I shall like it. 
Now, do not imagine I am going to be fanciful and easily offended. 
I shall be patient and reasonable. I really do not dislike my aunt, 
she seems kind and good-humoured; but I never felt so small in 
my life before—so poor and insignificant. Still, things may get 
better; but oh! Laura, dear dear Laura, if I could only throw my 
arms round you and hear your voice and have a good cry, I should 
feel quite strong! Write to me soon—very very soon—ask Herbert 
to write! I never thought I loved him so much; I hope he is not 
troublesome! My kind love and thanks to dear Mrs. Crewe. Oh 
that I were sitting down to tea with you to-night! but I am deter- 
mined to be brave and cheerful. I write to the Admiral by this 
day’s post. Now I must go down to dinner. I have put on my 
new dress with the train and the jet pins in my hair, and I think 
I look rather nice! God bless you, dearest Laura; I pray for 
you every night. Ever your loving cousin and sister, 

‘WINIFRID FIELDEN.’ 


Laura devoured with fond greediness the epistle she had so 
anxio isly anticipated. These Liverpool relations seemed anything 
but congenial. Winnie, though putting a good face on it, was 
evidently miserable, and deep in her inmost heart Laura vowed 
that she would deliver her ere long from the thra] lom of aunt and 
uncle. ‘ But she is good and brave,’ thought Laura, with almost 
maternal pride. ‘I hardly hoped she would be so strong.’ 
While she thought thus, turning over the pages of the letter to 
re-read it, Mrs. Crewe came back with Topsy on her shoulder. 
‘The utter carelessness of Collins,’ she said, ‘is most disgraceful. 
Not one morsel of breakfast has this precious puss had to-day! 
and when I went to look for her, she was crouched in the garden 
with all her dear little toes tucked under her, absolutely weak 
for want of food! so I stopped to give her a little cold mutton. 
You have had a letter, dear?’ interrupting herself. ‘ From our 
sweet Winnie? Tell me all about it,’ sitting down and arranging 
the cat in her lap, prepared for a feast .of news. 

Laura read her some small extracts, and told her the rest, 
being resolved ayainst too unlimited a degree of confidence. Mrs. 
Crewe was by no means satisfied. ‘Does she not mention her 
uncle, dear? I imagine she will be a favourite with him! Men, 
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young or old, are always mollified by good looks, and of course it 
is most important to stand well with him! Is there an elder son, 
my dear? That might be fortunate or unfortunate—a daughter 
about the same age is unlucky. Does she say if they keep a 
butler? Oh! you need not be afraid to trust me, I never gossip. 
Dear creature! I wish she were back here, with all my heart ! 
Now, don’t make yourself unhappy,’ for a tear had fallen upon the 
paper. ‘So far as you have allowed me to understand, I think 
everything is very satisfactory.’ There was a certain amount of 
rebuke in Mrs. Crewe’s emphasis, but before Laura could reply, a 
sudden sharp ring diverted her interlocutor’s attention. ‘That is 
the front-door bell, and it is rather early for visitors.’ A moment’s 
pause, when the much-enduring Collins put in her head cautiously 
sideways, so as to keep one eye on the umbrella stand. ‘ There’s 
a gentleman wants to see you, mum,’ holding forth a card at the 
same time. 

‘Is it the beer man?’ asked Mrs. Crewe, without moving. 
Laura rose and took the card, turning strangely hot and cold as 
she read aloud, ‘ Mr. Reginald Piers.’ 

‘Goodness gracious!’ cried Mrs. Crewe, ‘put him in the 
drawing-room, my girl, and pull up the venetians—the sun is 
nearly off now. Would you mind going in, dear Laura, while I 
put on another cap ?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Crewe,’ said Laura, trembling a little, and glancing 
at a small mirror that hung between the windows, as Mrs. Crewe 
hurried out of the room. It gave back the reflection of a pale 
face and eyes never very bright, but now dimmed and slightly 
red ; lips that closed perhaps too firmly, yet could smile pleasantly ; 
and a figure, as has been said before, straight enough, but somewhat 
square. Her hair was neatly braided, and her dress was carefully 
put on, but the absence of the slightest coquetry of toilette, the 
sombre unrelieved black of her garments, bespoke an almost 
pathetic renunciation of woman’s first, most natural ambition— 
the power to charm; nevertheless, her movements as she walked 
towards the drawing-room were easy and not undignified, and the 
somewhat unsteady hand she laid upon the door was small and 
well shaped. 

Surely it was a glorified likeness of her cousin Reggie rather 
than the well-remembered original which met her eyes as she 
entered the apartment sacred to Mrs. Crewe’s cult of the ‘ genteel.’ 
Taller than she expected, straight, ‘svelte,’ attired in faultless 
garments, the subtle elegance of which informed her hitherto blank 
intelligence—blank in the matter of masculine costume—a gardenia 
and morsel of heliotrope in his button-hole, a riding-whip and 
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his hat in one hand, the other extended to take hers—Reginald 
Piers was as pleasing a specimen of ‘the upper ten’ as oueet be 
met with in a day’s march. 

‘Laura, I am delighted to see you again! I was determined 
to find you this time, so I came at an outrageous hour; but you 
and I need not stand on ceremony, eh!’ 

‘Oh, Reginald, I am so glad to see you, and yet, how you 
bring everything back to me!’ Her voice broke and she stood 
still and silent, struggling hard for self-control. 

Reginald laid down both hat and whip and put his other hand 
over the one he held. ‘Come,’ he said, ‘ you must not let me 
think the sight of me is painful. My dear girl! Iam afraid 
you have had hard times of it since we met. Come, sit down, and 
let us have a long talk.’ He drew her to the sofa, placing himself 
beside her, and relinquishing her hand. ‘ Ah!’ exclaimed Laura, 
smiling frankly as she looked at him. ‘ The sight of you is very 
pleasant to me, dear Reggie; it is so long since I have seen 
anything or any one familiar, and you are very good to come and 
see me.’ 

‘Good!’ repeated Reginald, with a slight smile ; ‘ good to my- 
self! You cannot know how vividly I remember our old friendship,’ 
he continued, after a scarcely perceptible pause; ‘how often I 


recall our rambles and adventures by flood and field. I only 


’ 


feared to find you more cut up and altered, instead of looking 
what, he did not say, but he gazed into Laura’s eyes with an 
expression that puzzled but did not embarrass her. 

‘The Admiral has told me something of how matters are, but 
no particulars,’ he resumed, after a pause; ‘and you must grant 
me a kinsman’s right to inquire into your affairs. How long are 
you going to stay here? What are you going todo? What is 
to become of the Fielden children ?’ 

‘ As to me, I hope to stay on here. Mrs. Crewe is very kind, 
and I hope to get some pupils for German and drawing, and 
perhaps to sell some of my paintings. Do not laugh, Reginald, 
but I have improved, and learned a great deal since we met, and 
I quite long to be self-supporting.’ 

‘Laugh?’ he replied kindly. ‘TI shall do no such thing. You 
were always what Dick Fielden would call a “dab” at drawing. 
Don’t you remember a sketch of the east end of Cheddington 
Church and the big oak-tree you did for me when I was last at 
the Rectory? I have it still, Laura, among my treasures.’ 

‘Have you really?’ a faint colour stealing into her cheeks 
and something of brilliancy lighting her eyes at the low tone in 
which he uttered these last words, ‘I am glad you kept it; you 
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see, I am so alone that any bit of kindliness is precious,’ she added 
candidly. : 

‘Tell me about poor Mr. Fielden’s death,’ he asked ; and Laura, 
with unconscious force and pathos, described the last scene in 
Dresden—big tears slowly coursing down her cheek unheeded as 
she spoke. ‘ Awfully trying for you, said Reginald, taking her 
hand tenderly in the attempt to console her. ‘How the deuce 
our friend the rector could have let himself drift into such a mess 
I cannot conceive! and Herbert and little Winnie, what are they 
doing ?’ 

‘Oh! Winnie is taller than I am, and has grown so pretty— 
more than pretty—poor dear Winnie! her aunt in Liverpool 
invited her to stay there, and the Admiral thought she ought to 
go, but I am afraid she is as wretched there as I am without her! 
and Herbert is here for the holidays. But oh! Reginald, 1 have 
just had a letter from Winnie, and I am sure she cannot stay there ; 
yet, what can I do?’ 

‘We must try to put matters in better train; we will consult 
together. Times have changed with me——’ 

Here the door opened suddenly and Mrs. Crewe entered majes- 
tically. She had not only changed her cap but put on her best black 
silk dress and Honiton lace cravat; indeed, she might have been a 
dowager countess from her aspect and carriage. A quick glance 
and instantly suppressed smile as she came in showed Laura she 
had noticed that their distinguished-looking visitor was holding 
her hand affectionately. 

Both Laura and Reginald rose, and the former performed the 
usual ceremony of introduction. 

‘I am very happy to have the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance,’ said Mrs. Crewe graciously; ‘any friend of the 
Admiral and of my dear Laura is welcome to me.’ 

Reginald bowed politely. ‘Iam very glad to find Laura so 
happily placed,’ he said, obeying the graceful gesture with which 
Mrs. Crewe waved him to a seat. 

‘You are very good, Mr. Piers, and I assure you I am most 
happy to have such a charming companion. I was very sorry to 
have missed Mrs. Piers and Lady Jervois when they called the 
other day.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, they were very sorry too,’ returned Reginald, catching 
a glimpse of Mrs. Crewe’s idea, and feeling the necessity of adopting 
it. ‘I hope you will soon be able to return the visit. My mother 
is quite anxious to make your acquaintance, Laura, she has heard 
80 much about you.’ 

‘Has she?’ said Laura, opening her eye3. 
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‘And,’ continued Reginald, ‘if she can be of any use to the 
young Fieldens, she would be most happy. I assure you we neither 
of us forget poor Mrs. Fielden’s kindness and hospitality to me 
when I was a raw youngster.’ 

‘Oh! Reginald, you are as kind as ever ’"—Laura’s lips quivered 
and her eyes lit up with pleasure and gratitude as she spoke. 

‘It is not every day such noble sentiments are to be met with,’ 
said Mrs. Crewe softly ; and then quickly descending to her usual 
level of curiosity, she added, ‘I see you have ridden out here this 
morning, Mr. Piers. It is a delightful exercise, riding, and most 
healthful.’ 

‘Ridden out!’ repeated Laura in some surprise, for she had 
no idea that her old companion’s fortunes had changed so much 
for the better. ‘ Have you a horse, Reginald ?’ 

‘T have, he said, smiling. ‘I was going to tell you, when 
Mrs. Crewe came in, that I have succeeded io the Pierslynn 
property. Hugh Piers—a cousin, you know—was killed out 
hunting about six weeks ago, and I am his next-of-kin.’ 

‘Really! this is quite a romance,’ said Mrs. Crewe, her head 
inclined gracefully to one side, her eyes glistening with delight 
at the vision of a distinguished circle of acquaintances which 
dawned upon her. 

‘I never heard of him before,’ replied Laura; ‘and are you 
rich now, Reginald ?’ 

* Yes—-that is, fairly well off ; and, what is better still, I have 
a nice old place in the country where I hope we shall enjoy some 
rambles together as in old times, eh! Laura?’ leaning forward 
and glancing up at her with a look half tender, half playful. A 
blissful smile spread itself over Mrs. Crewe’s face as, with pride in 
her own penetration, she thought she saw how the land lay. 

‘I can hardly believe it,’ returned Laura, feeling strangely 
delightfully disturbed, a glow as of softest springtide warmth 
diffusing itself through her veins and sending unwonted colour to 
her cheeks. ‘I thought we were all poor together! Do you know, 
I feel half sorry? Your riches seem to put you away at a distance.’ 

‘Why! you do not think I am such a cad as to fancy myself 
in any way different from the Reggie Piers you used to quarrel 
and make up with in our school days, because I have had the luck 
to inherit the family estate!’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ ejaculated Mrs. Crewe, with warmest approbation ; 
‘any one might see, Laura, that your cousin’s nature is far too 
noble to forget those he once—a—let us say preferred !’ 

‘ Thank you for your good opinion,’ said Reginald, laughing. 

‘But,’ resumed Laura, scarcely able to take in the idea that 
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her former playfellow, who was often out at elbows, had really 
developed into a man of fortune, ‘are you able to keep horses and 
carriages? and do you still go to that office in the city—Thurston 
and Trent—was that the name ?’ 

‘Oh! I have left the shop, of course, but I see Trent very often ; 
his wife was a Piers, you know.’ ; 

‘Dear, dear! how curiously things come about!’ cried Mrs. 
Crewe, on the stretch to understand all the ins and outs of the 
story ; ‘I suppose you mean Messrs. Thurston and Trent of Syden- 
ham Chambers.’ 

‘Yes!’ returned Reginald. 

‘Then you probably knew a Mr. Holden, who was a clerk in 
their establishment ? He was for some time an inmate of mine— 
for I do not mind confessing to a man of your exalted turn of 
mind that I am obliged to seek occupants for a portion of my 
house, which is really larger than I require. A sailor, my dear 
Mr. Piers, no matter how well he may serve his country, seldom 
leaves a wealthy widow. But Mr. Holden mistook the character 
of the house and became very irregular in his hours, and when I 
remonstrated he showed temper and gave me warning: I by no 
means regretted him.’ 

‘ So Holden was here, was he?’ ejaculated Reginald with evident 
interest ; ‘he certainly was no fit inmate for you. He is nota 
gentleman; of course I knew him, being in the same office, but 
that was all; I am afraid he is not very steady. Well, Laura, 
when will you and Mrs. Crewe come and call on my mother and 
sister? I should like to meet you there—will Tuesday next suit 
you?’ 

* All days suit me,’ said Laura, ‘if it will suit Mrs. Crewe.’ 

‘ May I suggest Wednesday ?’ said that lady sweetly ; ‘ I have an 
engagement on Tuesday.’ 

‘Oh! certainly, he returned, rising. ‘I have paid you a 
visitation, but you must let me come again soon. I should like 
to see Herbert, he was quite a small boy when I was last at the 
Rectory ; and then we are to make some plans for Winnie’s deliver- 
ance! I shall look in on Monday or Tuesday if you will let me, 
Mrs. Crewe.’ 

‘You may come when you like and as often as you like,’ said 
she, smiling unbounded approbation upon him. 

‘Many thanks ; good morning,’ returned Reginald, bowing low. 
‘Good-bye for the present, Laura: you must ‘cheer up; I trust 
there are pleasant days in store for you! The sight of you has 
recalled some of my happiest hours,’ he added in a low tone, 
pressing her hand with kindly, cousinly warmth. 

12 
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‘And you! oh, how you recall mine! I feel as if all the past 
had not quite gone from me when I hear you speak, Reggie!’ she 
returned: her voice, always musical and expressive, was sastinet 
with warm sympathy. 

‘Aw revoir, then,’ and with a parting bow he left them. 

At the sound of the front door closing, Mrs. Crewe moved 
quickly to a vantage-post, where from behind the shelter of the 
muslin curtain, she could see without being seen. ‘ What a nice 
young man! Such distinguished manners, and a beautiful figure ; 
he is standing at the gate putting on his gloves in a brown study, 
waiting for the horses. Here they are; such beautiful horses and 
a most stylish groom! Laura, my dear, you ought to come to the 
window and kiss your hand to him before he rides away. There, he 
is off! Why did you not tell me what a charming cousin you 
had! Why, my dear Laura, what is the matter, sitting there 
crying! when you ought to be so pleased to have a young man of 
fortune and distinction and high family so much attached to you! 
Now, do not contradict me, dear. I know the world, I have had 
great experience, and I say that elegant young fellow is sincerely 
attached to you.’ 

‘Yes, asa friend, a sister, I think he always did like me,’ cried 
Laura, with a sort of nervous fear at Mrs. Crewe’s words, a dread 
lest the possibilities of a delicate hidden preference might wither 
and die under the glare of her reckless observation ; ‘ but, believe me, 
anything else is out of the question. Indeed, considering it is more 
than three yearssince we heard anything of him—never since Dick 
went to India has he written or inquired about us—I am quite 
astonished that he has taken the trouble to come here and see me. 
He was always nice and good-natured, but I scarcely expected 
this.’ 

‘ My dear, he was probably not in a position to marry, and so was 
prudent. Now it is quite different 

‘Dear Mrs. Crewe,’ earnestly with clasped hands, ‘ pray do not 
destroy the great pleasure I have in seeing Reggie by suggesting 
such ideas! I have had so much sorrow; let me have a little com- 
fort now.’ 

‘Well, well! if you take it in that light, I will not say another 
word ; only, dear, I have my own opinion, and one day you will 
confess I am right.’ 

Laura smiled good-humouredly : ‘ You do not know how ridicu- 
lously impossible such a thing seems to me,’ she said. ‘ Now, Mrs. 
Crewe, you have some needlework for me, have you not ?’ 

‘You can settle down to needlework?’ asked Mrs. Crewe. 
‘ Well, that is being quite philosophic; but as you are so good, I 
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will just show you what I want. Come, let us go into the dining- 
room ;’ where, after an elaborate explanation touching the depth 
and length of the ill-fitting collar, Mrs. Crewe settled herself in 
an arm-chair, and took up the paper; she could not, however, long 
attend to abstract matters, ‘ I think, my dear Laura, this dress and 
my black lace mantilla will do very well for our visit on Wednes- 
day ?’ 

‘I am sure you will look very nice,’ said Lavtra. 

‘But, Laura,’ in a serious and impressive tone, ‘I am really 
anxious about you! You will forgive my motherly anxiety. You 
ought to have a new dress—a black Barége, if I might suggest— 
with a crossover pelerine to go out in, and a new hat: appearance 
is of the last importance—especially sometimes. Now, I think it 
very necessary that you should make a good first impression on 
Mrs. Piers, and though I am the last person to counsel extravagance, 
I think, dear, you ought to treat yourself to a new dress and hat. 
Come, make up your mind ; I know the Admiral brought you your 
allowance or dividends, or whatever it is, the other day; so let us 
put on our bonnets directly dinner is over—-there are charming 
things at Whiteley’s, and we can get the dressmaker to take your 
measure this evening. Eh! my love, I consider these purchases 
absolutely essential.’ 

‘No, dear Mrs. Crewe, I cannot indulge myself in anything 
of the kind this quarter; I have all I absolutely require, and it 
would be a little extravagant to buy fine things for the sake of 
one visit, for I have an idea that we shall not see much more of 
Mrs. Piers. I know at the Rectory we all imagined her to bea 
proud cold woman, from little things. I remember she wrote a 
letter to my aunt once, thanking her for her kindness to Reggie, 
and my aunt laughed about it, and said it was rather stiff and 
condescending. Indeed, I wish I had not to go and see her.’ 

‘ Well, Laura, I wish you would be guided by me. I believe it 
is a duty you owe to yourself to make this little outlay. Believe 
me, you could improve yourself immensely by careful dressing ; you 
do not give sufficient thought to appearance.’ 

‘I give as much thought and more than it deserves to my own 
appearance,’ returned Laura, laughing. ‘ But this sacrifice to the 
beautiful I do not feel called upon to make.’ 

Whereupon Mrs. Crewe resumed the thread of her discourse, 
and argued with some force and great good sense in favour of the 
purchases she considered so requisite; finally, finding she failed to 
persuade her listener, she was not a little offended. 

‘ Oh, very well,’ she said, ‘ we will say no more about it ; I should 
not have intruded my advice were I not actuated by the sincerest 
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interest in your welfare, and a knowledge of the world which 
at your age you cannot possibly possess. You may regret not having 
attended to my advice, for I am quite sure much may arise from 
our visit on Wednesday.’ 

‘I am sure you are both wise and kind,’ cried Laura, anxious 
to mollify her. ‘ But I want to save my money for ° 

‘ Pray, my dear, do not allow yourself to grow penurious; it is 
not amiable in a young person ;’and Mrs. Crewe took refuge in the 
broad sheet of the ‘Standard ;’ for it need scarcely be said that she 
was aristocratic by taste and conservative by conviction. 


The rest of the day passed tranquilly. Some delicate attentions 
to Topsy at dinner completely reconciled Mrs. Crewe to her young 
friend, and Laura occupied the afternoon in writing a voluminous 
letter to Winnie, largely made up of details of Reginald’s visit, and 
then in arranging the materials for a picture she was attempting 
partly from memory, partly from an old very sketchy sketch of a 
glade in the woods behind the Rectory, with a number of curious 
lichen-covered stones, the remains of some shrine or altar, the 
memory of which had passed away, and a sleepy little shadowy 
pool bordered with moss and rushes. The visit of that morning 
had brought the scene back to her more vividly than ever, for it 
was a favourite spot with both herself and Reginald ; many an after- 
noon goiter of bread and fruit, many a long hour’s perusal of 
some favourite book, had they enjoyed there, with and without 
Dick, who was of a prosaic disposition. The attempt to reproduce 
this well-remembered spot was, in any case, a delicious employ- 
ment, but to-day her thoughts and fancies were like sweetest 
chimes ‘ ringing peals of merry music from the belfry of her heart.’ 
Yet she had been quite sincere in assuring Mrs. Crewe that the 
idea of anything lover-like in Reginald Piers seemed impossible to 
her. He was too much an ideal hero for her to think it possible 
that she could ever be anything but his friend, his somewhat 
humble friend, in spite of a certain intellectual equality. But to 
find him so true, so kind, so considerate, was a heavenly surprise ; 
for, perhaps unconsciously, under all her liking and admiration for 
her bright good-looking playfellow, lay a scarce-defined feeling 
that exalted loyalty, or warm remembrance, was somehow not too 
certainly to be expected from Reggie. She had never done him 
quite justice ; and now, to be able to let the full flow of her liking 
and admiration rise unchecked, heightened by hearty gratitude 
for the frank completeness with which he took up the well-nigh 
broken thread of their friendship and knotted it together more 
firmly—it was too delicious! The sense of loneliness, the weight 
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of responsibility as elder sister, which used to press her down, 
seemed suddenly dispersed, or to be as nothing to the strength 
given her to support it. With Reginald’s sympathy, she could 
remove mountains. He would help her with her dear good bene- 
ficent guardian, and aid her in her attempt to get Winnie back. 
For to be happy while Winnie was miserable was something 
impossible, sacrilegious ; and so Laura traced the outlines of her 
picture, being at that blest stage of gratified affection when nerves, 
fancy, imagination, boldness are at their fullest and firmest, when 
faith in another radiates faith in oneself, before the glow and 
warmth that vivifies has passed into the flame that consumes. 


Cuapter VIII. 


ApmIRaL DEsBARRES’ stay in town had extended itself into the 
third week, and he was beginning to be weary, to long for the 
quiet and sweetness of the simple home of which he was so fond. 
But he was not a man to leave his work undone, and he waited 
bravely on until he saw Herbert fairly at work with the tutor he 
had found for the holidays, and until the investment was arranged 
for which Messrs. Thurston and Trent had promised to look out. 
The office was as full and busy as it had been the morniag Reginald 
Piers had stood smiling in Mr. Trent’s room to announce the 
mighty change in his fortunes, but on this occasion it was Mr. 
West who held council with the second partner; Mr. West, the 
only one remaining of the two who had formerly occupied the 
inner office on the ground floor. They had been in earnest talk, 
and Mr. Trent’s countenance looked more than usually dark and 
keen, when, as before, their conversation was interrupted by a 
clerk who presented the Admiral’s card. 

‘Ah! my dear sir,’ said the solicitor after they had exchanged 
greetings, and West had bowed himself cut,—‘ I suppose you have 
come to reproach our tardiness for not getting that little affair of 
yours settled. But do you know, it is not so easy to find an in- 
vestment in every way suitable, such as I should like to recommend 
to you.’ 

‘I have not come to reproach you,’ interrupted the Admiral 
with his grave sweet smile. ‘I am, on the contrary, well pleased 
that matters have not gone farther. I had long interviews yester- 
day and the day before with Mr. Atkins, nephew of my old friend 
Lord Trevallan; he has thoroughly explained his scheme of the 
Szolnok and Ofen Canal. He is himself a very honourable man 
and an engineer of some experience. It is not, you know, a project 
in embryo. The company is formed, and they expect to hear daily 
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that the Hungarian Chamber has granted their charter. Shares 
are rising, and it is by special favour that he is disposed to give 
me a sufficient number for the amount of capital I have to invest. 
Lord Trevallan is init, and Mr. Grey, of Grey, Hughes, and Co.,’ 
continued the Admiral, taking a paper from his breast pocket. 
‘Also Mr. Simon Pounce, Q.C. These are good names, and I see 
no reason for losing such an excellent investment from mere dis- 
trust of a scheme which has received the sanction of shrewd and 
honourable men. I have therefore resolved to invest in this 
company, especially as it is highly probable no further call will be 
made than fifty pounds per share, which at present pay six per 
cent.’ 

‘My dear Admiral, I but repeat what I said before, that you 
are running a great risk. I certainly see with no small surprise 
the names you mention in connection with this company, and I by 
no means intend to insinuate that the gentlemen who promoted it 
are not sincere and well-intentioned ; but I would not risk my own 
money in it, and am most reluctant to let you risk yours.’ 

‘¢Your profession inclines you to be distrustful, but I am, I 
assure you, by no means disposed to believe too readily,’ replied the 
Admiral with an air of knowing what he was about, at which Mr. 
Trent was secretly amused. ‘ And having, as I said, informed my- 
self thoroughly in the matter, I have made up my mind to put 
the whole of the money at my disposal in this undertaking.’ 

Mr. Trent shook his head. ‘ Well, Admiral Desbarres, I can 
say no more. You are of course free todo what you like with your 
own, but I most emphatically protest that you are acting entirely 
against my advice.’ 

‘Yes. I absolve you from all responsibility,’ he returned, 
emiling ; ‘ your strength lies in unbelief, mine in faith: time only 
can show which will be justified.’ 

There was a short pause. Mr. Trert was truly interested in 
his client, and much annoyed at not being able to dissuade him 
from what he considered a more than doubtful investment. 

‘I think of leaving town the day after to-morrow,’ resumed the 
Admiral. ‘ You will be glad to hear that the aunt of one of my 
young charges—I mean Miss Fielden—has offered a temporary home 
to her niece.’ 

‘Yes, it is a little lightening of the load, said Mr. Trent. 
‘ What are you going to do with your ward ?’ 

‘ Nothing at all at present ; she is happily placed, as I think I 
told you. I see she has some exalted idea of maintaining herself 
by teaching or painting ; however, the question of self-support is a 
very delicate one, where a young girl is concerned, I insist upon 
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her waiting until we see what the elder brother of the Fieldens 
can and will do for them; then, we can arrange some plan of 
life.’ 

‘Can she paint ? your ward, I mean?’ 

‘I am no judge, but I think she can ; her trees look like trees, 
and her figures like men and women; but who would buy such un- 
known work ?’ 

‘It is hard to say. Every one must have a beginning ; at any 
rate, encourage the spirit of independence. There is nothing 
dangerous or unfeminine in painting a picture and selling it. I 
am sure Mrs, Trent would be very happy to be of any use to her 
and you. If you like, she will call on your ward. Mrs. Trent is 
fond of dabbling in artistic matters, and is somehow distantly 
related to Miss Piers. I never understand relationships, but there 
is some connection between them.’ 

‘You are very good,’ said the Admiral, rising. ‘ Mrs. Trent’s 
acquaintance would be a great acquisition to Laura in any case. 
I hope she and all your family are well.’ 

‘ Quite well, thank you. I wish you could give us a day before 
you leave town, my dear sir? Mrs. Trent would be charmed to see 
you.” 


‘I thank you, but I rarely dine out. This evening I give to my 


ward ; to-morrow I dine with an old friend who is trying to assist 
me in obtaining admittance for Herbert Fielden into the School for 
Sons of the Clergy.’ 

‘ Well, when you come up again, you must positively dine with 
us. You are quite a good Samaritan; you seem to have no object 
but to help others.’ 

‘In my case, I fear it is but enlarged selfishness,’ returned the 
Admiral with asmile. ‘I must wish you good-morning.’ 

‘ Good-morning, Admiral; I wish you would be guided by me 
in this Hungarian Canal concern.’ 

‘On my head be it,’ said the Admiral ; shaking hands cordially 
with his legal adviser, he left the office, and walked deliberately 
towards the Mansion House by the shady sides of the streets, 
apparently in deep thought. The warning of his solicitor caused 
him little or no apprehension. Having satisfied the requirements 
of his own simple unsuspicious mind, he troubled himself no 
further, and was only too glad to find he could increase his means 
of helping others. 


The evening before the momentous visit to Mrs. Piers and 
Lady Jervois had found Mrs. Crewe iu a state of advanced prepara- 
tion for that event. aura had been occupied the greater part of 
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the afternoon in the composition of a lace collarette. Real lace 
was an article of almost religious faith with Mrs. Crewe. Real 
lace, real jewelry, and real Indian shawls were with her the out- 
ward and visible signs of inward and unmistakable gentility. 
They covered a large amount of shortcomings in other ways, and 
she cherished a certain card-board box containing a moderate 
quantity of point d’Alengon, point de Bruxelles and Honiton, with 
almost reverent care, as a kind of patent of nobility. And in this 
Laura was not unsympathetic. Lace is always attractive to the 
artist. There is so much high-bred beauty in the delicate filmy 
texture. It is the poetry of decoration, compared with which, 
jewels, however magnificent, are vulgarly material. ‘I-am sure, 
my dear, you have done that most beautifully, quite like a first-rate 
milliner,’ said Mrs. Crewe, sailing into Laura’s room, where she sat 
at work, with the famous box under her arm. ‘It is absolutely 
perfect,’ holding it to her throat ; ‘and now, my dear, what are you 
going to wear yourself?’ 

‘IT have but one dress and one hat I can wear,’ said Laura, 
smiling ; ‘but I defer to your better judgment, Mrs. Crewe; I 
bought some white frilling when I went out with Herbert this 
morning, and I am going to wear it.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it, dear,’ returned Mrs. Crewe solemnly. 
‘It will bean immense improvement. I wish you had followed my 
advice in other respects, but the young always think themselves 
wisest. Would you mind my suggesting a drooping feather in your 
hat? A black feather is quite admissible in mourning, you know, 
and I would be most happy to lend you mine which I had in my 
winter bonnet. It is real ostrich; I am sure you will appreciate 
my motives in offering it, and not feel offended.’ 

‘Offended! no, indeed, you are very kind ; but I think, dear 
Mrs. Crewe, a feather would scarcely be suitable to so plain and quiet 
a personage asI am. Do not try to lift me out of my natural 
insignificance,’ said Laura, laughing. 

‘Insignificant or not—’ began Mrs. Crewe with a knowing nod 
of the head, when a knock interrupted her. A quick ‘ Come in’ was 
followed by the appearance of Herbert, looking rather red and dusty, 
with a large bouquet of exquisite fragrant flowers in one hand, and 
a note in the other. 

‘ Here, Laura,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ just see if there is any answer; 
there is a smart little chap in cords and tops waiting down- 
stairs, and the Admiral was coming into the garden asI was in the 
hall.’ 

‘Gracious goodness!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe in a fever of excite- 
ment, ‘ and I have only eggs and bacon for tea! Is it not unlucky? 
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But what lovely flowers! Do look at the note, Laura dear; of 
course it is from Mr. Piers. Is it to put us off to-morrow?’ 

‘No!’ opening the note quickly and glancing through it. ‘It 
is only to say he has had these flowers from Pierslynn, and sends 
them on; he begs me not to forget our appointment for to-morrow.’ 

‘ That’s right, my dear! I will go down to the Admiral at once. 
What a mercy I had put on my grenadine! Pray come as quickly 
as you can; I don’t know how it is, I never can keep up a conver- 
sation long with that dear kind Admiral.’ 

But Laura waited to write a line of acknowledgment for the 
following note :— 

‘My dear Laura,—I send you a bouquet which has just come 
from Pierslynn, remembering your old love of flowers, and am 
very sorry a troublesome engagement prevents my bringing them 
myself. Remember we are to meet at my sister’s to-morrow at 
2.30, when I hope to settle with you to visit some of the galleries 
and exhibitions now open, where no chaperonage is requisite 
beyond that of your affectionate friend and kinsman, 

‘REGINALD Pres.” 


This pleasant token of consideration, and the vista of joy it 
opened out, sent Laura down to meet her guardian with an amount 
of light and colour in cheek and eyes that almost transformed her 
usually pale plain face. 

Of course the Admiral was established in state in the drawing- 
room ; while Mrs. Crewe, posed elegantly in an easy-chair, dili- 
gently engaged in the task of entertaining her honoured guest, 
watched with some eagerness for the entrance of her charming 
young friend to relieve guard, and set her free to inspect the pre- 
paration of the evening meal. 

The Admiral, cool, well-dressed, with the slight languor which 
always gave such repose to his bearing and manner, was listening 
with the honest attention he invariably gave to every one and every- 
thing; while Mrs. Crewe, thinking she had hit on a congenial 
subject, was describing the clergyman whose church she attended. 
‘For I never like to neglect church, although as yet my means 
will not permit me to take a sitting ; and I assure you Mr. Middle- 
ton is most eloquent. Last Sunday he enlarged upon the Ninth 
Article—you know it is all about Original Sin, and that sort of 
thing—and he was so convincing. I am sure I don’t know how 
any one can help being sinful and going wrong.’ 

‘Is that not a dangerous doctrine,’ said the Admiral thought- 
fully, ‘and one of the most difficult a preacher can attempt to 
handle? If we admit the taint of birth-sin to its full extent, it 
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is difficult to maintain the responsibility of free will ; and without 
free will ? 

He paused and seemed lost in profound and painful thought. 

‘ Exactly so,’ returned Mrs. Crewe blandly; ‘ that is just what 
I said to dear Laura as we came out of church. How is one to do 
right and be spiritually minded when one is wrong from the 
beginning ? Iam sure the thoughts that come in one’s head, even 
when the organ is playing in church, are most extraordinary; but 
here is Laura herself,’ in a tone of relief. ‘ What lovely flowers! 
Look, my dear Admiral—are they not? Young Mr. Piers has just 
sent them; very pretty of him, is it not? He is such a charming 
young man. Are you going to put them in the drawing-room ? 
Thank you, dear. You are very generous to share such a precious 
gift; is she not, Admiral?’ concluded Mrs. Crewe airily, as she 
' swept away. 

Laura advanced with outstretched hand to her guardian. ‘It 
seems so long since I have seen you, she said, with the soft 
earnestness which was one of her few attractions. 

‘I have been much occupied, chiefly on your account and your 
young cousins,’ returned the Admiral, smiling kindly upon her, 
and pressing her hand warmly. ‘I am glad to see that youth is 
asserting itself,’ he continued, gazing with interest at her. ‘ You 
are looking wonderfully revived and better—better than I ever saw 
you before—and young Piers sent you these flowers? It wasa 
kind and kinsmanly civility. You were friends in your boy-and- 
girl days ?’ 

‘Yes, great friends,’ replied Laura frankly, while she looked 
for a suitable vase to hold her precious flowers. A long pause 
ensued. The Admiral drew from his breast-pocket a letter (in 
Winnie’s writing, Laura could see), and began to read it. 

The Admiral’s deliberation was sometimes a little exasperating 
to persons of slighter, quicker natures, and not even the happy 
mental effervescence induced by Reginald’s present could make 
Laura indifferent to the anxious question which suggested itself, 
‘I wonder how Winnie wrote, and how the Admiral will take her 
view of her new relatives.’ 

But before he could speak Herbert made his appearance, hastily 
brushed and washed, and made fit to be seen. Then he had to 
undergo a cross-examination as to his work with his new tutor. 
The Admiral was sterner and colder with boys than girls, and 
Herbert was mortally afraid of him ; consequently never appeared 
to advantage under the raking fire of his benefactor’s questions. 
However, deliverance came quickly in the shape of Collins, who 
with tearful eyes and a fiery face, keeping herself well behind the 
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half-opened door, asked, ‘Will you be pleased to come into 
tea?’ ' 

The Admiral, with old-fashioned politeness, offered his arm to 
his ward, and followed by Herbert went into the dining-room, 
where Mrs. Crewe awaited them beside a well-covered table. 

Mrs. Crewe was great in emergencies, and on the present 
occasion the commonplace—not te say vulgarity—of bacon and 
eggs, was almost hidden by the refinement of a large dish of 
strawberries plentifully garnished by leaves; while a home- 
made cake tastefully ornamented with cut paper, and a basket of 
mignonette and pinks, partially concealed a tin kettle and spirit 
lamp—tin, but polished to silvery brightness—which blazed and 
hissed behind them. 

‘I never apologise for humble fare which is heartily offered,’ 
said Mrs. Crewe with a distinguished air. ‘ Mine is a very modest 
household, as no one has a better right to know than yourself, 
Admiral Desbarres, and such as it is, you are always a favoured 
guest. Bacon and eggs may not be fashionable, but it is a most 
nourishing and—pray sit on my right, Admiral; Laura, go next 
your guardian ; Herbert, like a dear boy, blow out the spirit-lamp 
forme. Collins!’ ring, ring, ring, ring. ‘* Oh Collins, do not rush 
in head foremost, it is quite bad style! Collins, do bring my 
precious Topsy, put her chair by me. I trust, my dear Admiral, 
you do not mind my little favourite coming to table. You know, 
until you sent me that dear girl there, she was my only com- 
panion,’ &c.-&e. 

‘These dumb creatures are a curious study,’ said the Admiral, 
after he had -partaken moderately of the good things set before 
him. ‘They seem to have the germ of much that characterises 
human beings. I remember a pet monkey we had on board the 
“Revenge ” when I was a youngster. He used to sleep in a dif- 
ferent berth every night, sometimes in the first lieutenant’s cabin, 
sometimes at one of the mates’ doors; but he never went so low 
as to associate with the midshipmen, except in broad daylight.’ 

‘ How extraordinary !’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. 

‘How do you account for that, sir?’ asked Herbert, curiosity 
loosening his tongue. ‘ Did he ever sleep with the captain?’ 

‘The captain would not have him.’ 

‘He could not have known the difference of rank,’ said Herbert. 

‘Perhaps the midshipmen teased him more than the others,’ 
said Laura. ' 

‘Perhaps so, but he never seemed to dislike the teasing,’ con- 
cluded the Admiral. ‘I only know the facts. In small as well as 
great things our understanding is very, limited ;’ and he remained 
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silent until Mrs. Crewe suggested that the Admiral would probably 
like to go into the drawing-room with Laura, where she would 
join them’ presently. ‘Let me see you before I go,’ said the 
general benefactor to Herbert, and he followed his ward into the 
next room. ‘I am going to leave you, my dear Laura,’ said he 
when he had taken his seat in an arm-chair and watched his ward 
knitting for an instant. ‘I return home on Thursday. My sister 
is not well; I think I have mentioned that she is highly nervous, 
and I have been away from her for a long time. 

¢ You have indeed !’ exclaimed Laura, ‘ and for our sakes. You 
have been so good that I feel it is beyond our thanks. How 
lonely I shall feel when you are gone, and yet I should feel much 
worse if Mrs. Crewe were not so kind ; that is another debt to you, 
this quiet home.’ 

‘I am convinced of your gratitude,’ said the Admiral calmly. 
‘You are my particular charge, and I think you are a girl of 
principle, but I much incline to believe that you have a ground 
tier of self-will. Not that you have ever opposed me, but I have 
observed you closely, and I counsel you to subdue any tendency 
to wilfulness when you perceive it arise, my dear Laura.’ 

Laura listened in no smali surprise. ‘I am not aware of it,’ 
she said ; * but I will watch myself.’ 

‘ Submission is a rare and noble virtue in the young,’ continued 
the Admiral ; ‘ strive to attain to it,’ and he held out his hand for 
hers which he pressed kindly. 

‘Your cousin has of course written to you,’ he resumed. ‘I 
have had a letter from her, from which I can see she is not pleased 
with her relations or her reception ; does she write in the same 
strain to you?’ 

_ £ Just the same,’ returned Laura, earnestly hoping he would not 
ask to see the latter. 

‘The beginning is painful in most things, and strange places 
and people are often unattractive at first, but Winnie may grow 
to like her aunt and cousins, and find a happy home with them. 
She is herself so lovable that she will no doubt make friends 
wherever she goes.’ 

‘ She is, indeed; and oh, what a loss to me!’ 

‘ That I can understand,’ replied the Admiral kindly. ‘ How- 
ever, it would be well if she should continue under the care of such 
natural protectors as she has found. I am a little afraid of her 
making vain and imprudent efforts at self-support ; if she can make 
herself useful and acceptable to her aunt, it would be better than 
to run any risk among strangers.’ 
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‘But, dear guardian, do you not think that even young girls 
have a right to try and earn their own living?’ 

‘ With certain restrictions, yes.’ 

‘I am deeply interested in your opinion,’ cried Laura, ‘ because 
I want to sell my pictures if I can. It is a tremendous #/, I fear, 
and I can do nothing without your consent.’ 

The Admiral smiled indulgently with a soft far-away look in 
his dark eyes. ‘ Yes, yes, I know you young creatures are led away 
with a dream of independence ; you think if you can but fill your 
purse you can be free ; you forget that time alone can set you free 
from your appreuticeship, from the duty of obedience to those 
whom nature or circumstances, which are God’s bye-laws, have set 
over you. Nevertheless, I do not say that the ambition is altogether 
wrong. Paint your pictures, Laura, but do not go abroad to sell 
them. Let me know when you have something to dispose of, and 
we will see what can be done.’ 

‘But I have some ready,’ cried Laura, her heart palpitating 
with eagerness ; ‘ one or two copies of pictures in the gallery, the 
Dresden Gallery, and two scenes in Saxon Switzerland. They are 
here now, they came in our heavy boxes ; may I show them to you?’ 
and she rose up. 

‘ It would be useless, Laura ; I have no knowledge of such things 
and little taste for them ; at best they are a poor travestie of the 
beauty of nature. I prefer to talk with you:’ he paused. 

‘ Mr. Trent, my solicitor, has proposed that his wife, who is some 
relation of yours, should call upon you,’ resumed the Admiral. ‘If 
she asks to see your paintings, let her see them; she is perhaps able 
and willing to help you.’ 

‘Did she say she would come and see me? how very kind!’ 
cried Laura ; ‘ why, I am gathering quite a circle of acquaintance. 
I forgot to tell you that Reginald’s mother and sister called a day 
or two before Winnie left, but we were out.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said the Admiral, visibly gratified. ‘They are no 
doubt cognisant of the kindness shown to young Piers in the 
Rectory days.’ 

‘But tell me, dearest guardian, should Winnie find these 
Liverpool people unendurable, you will let her come back here ? 
Oh! how happy we might be living together, if I could sell my 
pictures and she could get music pupils !’ 

‘Do not allow yourself to speak with that disrespectful tone, 
my dear child, of persons who may be worthy of all esteem : these 
careless modes of speech deteriorate thought. Yes! should Winnie 
really be unhappy, I will deliver her out of their hands,’ said the 
Admiral kindly, ‘But we must give them a fair trial, we. must 
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not judge prematurely. Trust me, however, Laura, I do not wish 
Winnie to be crushed, and should her aunt and uncle prove harsh 
or unfriendly, she shallleave them. Now, tell me, Laura, how are 
you off for money? I know you are prudent, but I do not wish 
you to be penniless.’ 

‘Oh! thank you,’ exclaimed Laura, colouring, ‘I have the 
money you brought me almost untouched. I only wish I had not 
to live upon your bounty.’ 

‘There is the pride and self-will of which I spoke,’ said the 
Admiral not unkindly ; ‘ you know I have gladly charged myself 
with the care of your future. I only hesitate to undertake that of 
your cousin, because I do not yet see clearly that it is given to 
me.’ 

‘No pride could be hurt by an obligation to you,’ replied Laura 
warmly, while she thought, ‘ By what instinct does he divine my 
rebellion against authority, even his kind authority? for I have 
never disobeyed him; yet, how essential freedom is to my very 
existence! Why is it that I must walk in paths of my own making 
if I am to move at all ?’ 

But this conversation comforted Laura. The Admiral was so 
absolutely true and sincere, that the lightest word with him was 
binding as the solemnest vow, and she firmly believed that poor 
Winnie’s evil days would not last long. 


(To be continued.) 





